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ANTED, A WIFE.—A GENTLEMAN OF 
education ; high order of talent ; prep 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1872. 





POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. | 
Now select the Music Books needed du- | 


= |ring the next Autumn, and agreeably occupy 
4s6 | your Summer Leisure in examining, playing 
. 487 | and singing from them. 

487 


THE STANDARD! Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 
Destined to be the ** Banner Church Music Books 
of the Season.” Singers, leaders, teachers ! 
“Rally round” the banner! 


; 4x3 | SPARKLING RUBIES! Price 35 cents. 


For Sabbath Schools. None better. 
THE PILGRIM’S HARP! Price 60 cents. 
For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled. 





Take with you, for entertainment at Summer Re- 
sorts, 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Piano- 
forte pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 


Full of the best Vocal Duets. Or, 
OPERATIC _PEARLS. 

Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, 
PIANIS#S ALBUM. 

Full of the best Piano pieces. Or, 


PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
Full of the best Piano pieces. 

Each of the above five books costs $2.50 in boards, 
or $3.00 in cloth. Hasmore than 200 large pages full 
of popular music, and either book is a most enter- 
taining companion to a lover of music. 

Specimens of the STANDARD eent, for the present, 


post-paid, for $1.25, and of the other books for the 
retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. Il. DITSON and Co., New York. 


r [Price 10 Cums. | 








PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 








Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U.S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 





ing in appearance ; well-bred ; respectable; untiring 
and high ambition : strong practical common sense ; 
superior business capacity ; delicate views of honor ; 
in the prime of life; with gentle heart and strong 
affections ; chivalrous impulses and native goodness, 
desires to unite his fortunes in marriage with a lady 
of wealth, and for a noble purpose only. He is at- 
tractive ; true to all the better instincts of the hu- 
man heart, and delicately careful of the wants and 
the happiness of others, and enduringin attachment ; 
is disposed to soften all asperities with a rare love and 
gentile influences, and will pledge himself to the en- 
lire bappiness of her he weds, and will give every 
guaranty of this. The very best of references given 
in due time.—Address, P. P. Rowe, care B. Salls, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 





PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINAKIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> ’ 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTEenTH St., New Yor. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, aT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
* octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, anew kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 


Skeet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalogues mailed. i 





Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
4 AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
ing ; Amy Kobsart and the Earl of Laicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3, The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 yer year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for epecimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 
FULLY pees 
IN THIS WEEK’S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 
CONTENTS: 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.’ 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY Cow. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE PARK. 

A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN, 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 


the usual variety of reading matter, 
For sale by all newsmen. 


. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 





Church pplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Meesrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great app 1 of the B: 'y Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


Ah 





-| THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 


PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they woul say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. Itis avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F. G. SMITH. Hi, T. M’COUN. 











NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound fh cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man. 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it 


geek: 
* Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 


lies,” 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable oibies of theday. By a — clever 

oung lady. Full of humor, satire, charming 
Miustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs, Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunehine,” 
‘Lena BR ,” “ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


+ vi ” 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are :— / 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 





Cameron Pride, 

Marion Grey, Darkness and Daylight, 
English Orphans, Dora Deane, 
Cousin Maude. Hugh Worthington, 
Tempest and Sunshine, Mead ow Brook, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 

BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and rowing ret, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ** Warwick,” * Dela- 

laine," **Stormeliff,” ‘* Hotspur,” ‘* Lulu,” 
Tomo, cloth bound. Price $175. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


werful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other + aad 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path”—‘ Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis "—** Miriam ’’—** Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — * Sunnybank” — * Phemie's 
Temptation”—* Ruby's Husband"’—‘* Empty Heart” 
—At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


etc. 








POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Wuist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00, 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





(er These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
priee, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
§ (Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Medivon, Square, New York, 
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—— 
WOOD CARPETING. NATIONAL, sy eamsnip OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
leons, 2c. per foot; diniug 
rooms, halls, vestibules and 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

any f “and solid Hard Wood 
Vinsee ‘om L" per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE W4ISKY,” | OLD ALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD 3 JOURBON 
Cemtaiend ure and of the very best quality. 
CE SEVEN D DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE HARNESS 
AND 
SADDLERY 
To suit every Purpose. 











ae 








Also Spe Reed. C Carriage and Sweat Blankets, Sheets, 
Nets, Whips, Boots, Muzzles, Halters, Surcingles, 
Bandages and Bitting Rigs, fine Gold and Silver 
Martingale Chains and Fronts of the latest patterns. 
Also new and excellent styles of fine Road, Coach and 
Track Harness always on hand or made to order. 

The largest variety of Harness of all grades and 
otyiee of any use in New York (no exceptions.) 

hitney’s Neatefoot Harness Soap. 


WAREROOMS, 
114 Chambers St., N. Y. 





BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
AND N., Y. TATTERSALL’S, 
$8. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 391m Sr., N. Y. 
Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 
REGULAR SALES OF 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rey Driving: Ring for | Showing Horses on Sale, 

y one in the City. Stock of all kinds always 


on hand, at Private Sale. Outside Sales Solicited 
and promptly attended to. 


Maj. C. W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 
Proprietors. 


WM. H. GRIFFITH, 


PATENT BEVELED 


BILLIARD TABLE 


MANUFACTURER, 
No. 40 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





(REAR OF ASTOR HOUSE) 
PROFILE OF DELANEY'S PATENT CUSHION. 
(Patented November 23, 1869.) 


DESCRIPTION OF PROFIE. 


E, pin or regulator extending into tail; D steel 
extending from pin into and r_ bene h rubber pram 
B, ~~ cushion ; C is end of puter cushion; 


A lini 
Thee’ construction is of the simplest kind, th 
meliag. 50 heavy expense for cuppasitions qubeen. 


he improvement is a 


STEEL WIRE, RUNNING LENGTHWISE, 


and communicating with a 
of the rails; the wire is 
cushjon, 


pin at each end and inside 
~~ A — ° the rubber 
edge or surface he pi - 
tioned is controlled and cperated upon by J . 
gulating the tension of the wire, according to the 
necessities of the case. It keeps the edge of the 
Cushion STRAIGHT and SHARP. It prevents the 
rubber hardening from the im ingement of the ball; 
and above all other considerations, 


THE ANGLES ARE BOUND TO BE PERFECTLY 


CORRECT. 
The ball never jumps from the tab] 
e e, however se- 
p+ — feces tt makes no noise when leaving the 


Nine cushions are made upon our 
tables with the 
same de ce re 
= 0 sogres of force requisite to make seven upon 


THESE UNRIVALLED ¢ 2 SRIONS ; 
PROTECTING ARE SELF- 
and will maintain their el 
dry or damp weather, att — am Ret, cold, 
be = been intod OF DELANEY’S CUSHIONS 
me m introduced and are bein 
lace of Phelan & Collender’s tat : 
~ ons, and can only be bought at - 
W. H. GRIFFITHS, 


Factory 49 Vesey street. 

o@REAT, cH Shaner, FOR AGENTS, 
chan: 

our new 7- netrand Fite fe Whee ne WM day hes Lined 

an yve ‘freon; 5 fample Ses, 80 se there 7 


oF 18 Boge iain roe aoe, gr, er H, it, 








FORTNIGHTLY TO axnp FROMLONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 


ol VM TORE ing SQUERNSTOWN. 





Re Liverpool or steeper 
on. seadetlna ghd becack. stl and $65 Currency 
rs id from a wn. $65 and 
verp’] or Queenstown and 


Steerage, to drape, Y ey or i. $28" 


ve aes, 
speel, @ a 


For f. ight or im at th Orr 
or freight or passage a y a e OFFICE OF THE 
Compare €9 Broadway. " 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








SUMMER RESORTS. 
LAKE GEORGE 


Fort William Henry Hotel. 


This ificent New Hotel, with accommodation 
for Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 





THE HOTEL 

has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families; 

as and bells in every room; baths, billiard room— 
n fact, everything to make upa first-clase summer 
resort. 

THE STABLES 

attached to the Hote] have accommodations for one 
hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be had by 
applying at the office. 
SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 
pte fifty emall boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the 

ocks. 


A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 


TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 
desirous of takin see for the season, satisfatory 
prices will be ma: 
The Morning 9 ee: Express Train from New 
York reaches Lake George at 53 P,M., without 
change of cars. — room cars through. 
For rooms and plans of Hotel, apply to 

T. ROESSLE & SON, 

Owners and Proprietors, at 

“ THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EstTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


turday. 
Rates of Passage. ; 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
me } hy ES Steerage. ra t Class 15, 17 
% eamers n —Firs 68 
and 21 Gnineas, sccerding to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First on, 30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accomm 
Return Tickets on favorable term: 
Tickets to Paris, ie, O18, _— edditionel. 
Steerage, $30 Curre: 
By tickets ean Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. e 
a Bills of inding given for Belfast, Glasgow, 


vre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
i A ‘8 Ones 4 Bowling Green —_ 


‘or Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 








INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


American side. J. T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 

Open from May tet. The largest and most plea- 
santly situated hotel at Niagara, and nearer to the 
Falls than any other house. Rooms and well 
ventilated. Spacious ae and magnificent lawn 
and croquet nd at 

600 guests. ies can be furnished at Lng ee —_ 
rooms low down, single or in suites 

sired. All the modern pamrovenvents tein t the b Dutlding. 
Everything strictly firet class and terms reasonable. 








Every attention g ‘ib and porters 
at all trains. ilroad, st boat, legraph 
affices in the hotel. 





HOWLAND HOUSE, 
SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Now open for ine bene ag of its. Terms $14 00 
per week, or ‘Beard for 


the season at 
reduced rates. RS. HOWLA ND. 


SURF HOTEL, 

FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 

is now open. Through ticheta oa baggage checked 
to hotel by SOUT Ht SIDE OAD t from Roose- 
velt street, New York, at ts aA —~ 3:30 P.M. The 
only place where those afflicted with hay or rose 
fever may obtain relief. The SEA BATHING ie the 
best in the United States. 

D. Ss. Ss. SAMMIS, | Proprietor. 








No medicine which will my the 4 ent of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that oem through the bowels like a cata- 





ract, pi h and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane mg the entary canal, are never 
needful. e 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dy: vepeoeta 
bilious complaints, consti ne or any d sorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate ¢ theese important 
viscera with Tarrant’s ° Effervescent Beltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, a thoroughly restores the 
functional eine bed, of the d eee organs and the in- 
testines, and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more seane hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been conaidated the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical witht. If 

YOUR 


laint is indi jon, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, “ biliousness, bravely or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the effervencent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled tiv: 
ral invigorant, and that its walle nciple has a pow- 
Fay sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
adv. antages which a specific so gentle. safe and certain 
in its operation has over the boaily energies of 
which exhaust the bodil es of 

tient, and literally ome his in Soden 

without affecting radical eure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH oun REASON, and select the remedy 
reel while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


Sold by als Druggiets, 





but Rlso a gene- 


enecnt 








s sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Paseengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW serene. 
EXPRESS STEAMERS 












jo... . .Sat., Aug. 3. Caledonia. Wed. Jy. 
India Sat., Aug.10.| Olympia....Wed., Aug. 4. 
California ...Sat., Aug. 17.) Tri -- mers Wed, "Aug.14. 
Australia... 


Sat. * Aug. 24.' Iowa ....... d., Aug.21. 
Columbia. ...Sat., Aug. 31. eS Weal “Aug. 2. 
Europa.......Sat., "Se pt. 7.| Assyria .. .Wed., Sept 4 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of paseage, payable in currency ggp Liverpool, 
one or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, "$28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on entation. 
Apply at the Company’ 8 offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 hdbeuanenes: -green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW an FULL-POWERED ae. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
oon CELTIC, REPUBLIC. Se RAwesC, 

ALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRI 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h_ p. yong 
ome from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
901 on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
fol owin, ng 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
y, 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, avery 
SPEED, AND CUMFORT, 
Saloone, state-rooms, smokin, -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
a and stewardesses pany these st 
TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Ste erage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 


try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 


Passengers booked to or from all 


‘8 of America, 
Paris, Homburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 


Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 


For inspection of p plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yor 


J. H. SPARKS, ae 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 


FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE “TZSDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL &TEAMER SAILING EVERY #ATURDAY 
ag in Gold. 





Payable in Cuma, 


Finet Ca : STEERAGE........... 
Do to OTT ie 80; Do to London piodaa BS 
Do to Paris....... 


9| Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,.N.8. 20| Do to Halifax, N N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
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A DREAM OF GREEN FIELDS. 
BY E. CLAXTON. 


She sat within a humble room, 
In a close Lofdon street: 

For many a long and weary hour 
Scarce had she left her seat, 

ag hands and eyelids oft had drooped 
With weariness and heat. 


All fhrough the dreary winter time, 
All through the fitful spring, 

From early morn till even ct ime, 
Time dragged his heavy wing 7 

For her, the maiden fair, who knew 
Nor change nor blossoming. 


Summer had come—’twas still the same, 
Still endless hem and seam ; 

But now the work falls from her hanils— 8 
Smiles on the pale lips gleam : 

An angel seems to bring to her 
A bright and pleasant dream. 


Her bird’s low twitter in the cage, 
The waft of summer air, 

Have borne her back to other or 
When skies and hopes were fair, 

And in her cottage home in Kent 
She knew not grief or care. 


She wanders through the fieJds so green, 
Rests "neath the hedgerow trees, 

Tnhales the pleasant wild rose scent 
Cast on the summer breeze ; 

Her hands are full of flowers—her heart 
Of joy, for all she sees. 


She hears her brothers at their play, 
And by the cottage-door, 
Her mother singing sweet and low 
Some simple ditty o’er, 
Unto the babe upon her knee, 
in the days of yore. 


And now she leans upon the gate, 
_ . Just where the nut-trees grow ; - 
A bright young face looks down on hers, 
Her name is whispered low; 
Her hand is in the loving grasp 
She well knew long ago. 


Old hopes, old friends, old loves come back, 
Smoothed is the pallid brow ; 

Must she awake to work again ? 
Must care the y« ung heart bow ? 

Sweet is her sleep! ab, wake her not! 
She is so happy now. 

—Caseell’s Magazine. 
——_»—____ 


THE .YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK It. 
CHAPTER J.—BREAKING THE NEWS. 


Doctor Haughton stared hard at his old friend, who had 
just made such an astonishing announcement—stared hard, 
but said nothing. Naturally a reticent man, in his capacity 
of physician he had had a great many odd things contided to 
him in his life, and had consequently not merely learned the 
value of silence, but had almost lost the faculty of astonish- 
ment. 

After a minute’s pause he turned to the little crowd, and 
said in a quiet, business-like way, “ Just four of you lift this 
poor gentleman’s mg two at the head and two at the feet, 
and carry it over to the tavern I see on the other side of the 
road. Gibson,” to the coachman, “ you go with them and 
pay them for their trouble. See it properly placed on a bed 
or sofa somewhere, and have the door locked, and tell the 
landlord he will be properly paid, and that a hearse will 
come out and fetch it away this evening.” 

_ When Gibson returned and reported that all these direc- 
tions had been properly obeyed, he mounted his box again, 
and the gentleman, re-entering the carriage, drove oft swiftly 
towards London, leaving the little crowd in the road gazing 
after them. 

The gentlemen inside the brougham composed themselves 
comfortably, each in his corner, looking out of the window, 
and waiting for the other to speak. Each was most anxious 
to hear all that the other might have to tell him, but both 
knew the professional etiquette of caution so well that neither 
liked to be the first to commence the conversation. At length 
Mr. Broadbent, who was a year or two younger, and con- 
siderably more impulsive than his friend, broke the silence 
by saying, in a casual manner, and as though the subject had 
but little interest for him, “ Odd that I should have been 
pe to you about that man this morning, and that we 
should have come upon him just now, wasn’t it 2” 

x “Very odd; very odd indeed,” said Doctor Haughton ; 

quite a coincidence! Odd thing, too, his going under two 
names. Mr. Calverley certainly could not be called an ec- 
eentric man.” 

“Nor — .~ sr so far as I have seen of him at 

” said Mr. Broadbent ; “ a thoroughly steady-coi 

of business, I shculd say.” wind dai cnene 

“Ah!” said Doctor Haughton. And then there was a 
pause, broken by the doctor’s saying, as he looked straight 
out of the window before him, “ No need in asking what 
made the man adopt this mystery and this alias,eh? A wo- 
Man of course ?” 

“ Well, there certainly is a Mrs. Claxton,” said Mr. Broad- 
bent, “and a very pretty woman too!” 
ai Poor creature, poor creature!” said Doctor Haughton ; 

such things as these always fall hardest upon them.” . 

“Yes, it’s a bad thing for her losing her husband,” said 
Mr. Broadbent. : 

“ Her husband,” echoed Doctor Haughton. “I—I~TI sup- 
aaerey one at Hendon thought she was Calverley’s 








“Thought she was!” cried Mr. Broadbent ; “ Do you mean 
to say she wasn’t?” 

“Why, my good friend,” said Doctor Hanghtoo, pushing 
his hat on the back of his head and staring at his, companion, 
“there’s a Mrs. Calverley at home in Great Walpole-street, 
whither we are now going, to whom Calverley has been mar- 
ried for the last ten or fifteen years.” 

“Good Heaven!” cried Mr. Broadbent; “then that poor 
girl is—ah, poor child, poor child!’ And he sighed and 
shook his head very sorrowfully. He knew at that moment 
that so soon as the story got wind he would have to brave his 
wife’s anger, and the virtuous indignation of all his neigh- 
bors, who would be furious at having received him in their 
spotless domiciles after his attendance on such a “ creature ;” 
but his first emotions were pity for the girl, however erring 
she might be. 

“Very distressing indeed,” said Doctor Haughton, blowing 
his nose loudly. “ It is a most extraordinary thing that men 
who are liable to a cardiac affection are not more careful in 
such matters. And the girl is pretty too, you say ?” 
wae? pretty, young, and interesting,” said Mr. Broac bent, 

indly. 
«Ah !’ commented Doctor Haughton ; “ doesn’t resemble 
Mrs. Calverley much, as you will say when you see her. No 
doubt poor Calverley—however, that’s neither here nor there. 
Do you know this is a remarkably unpleasant business, 
Broadbent ?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mr. Broadbent, “and for both the 
families.” 

“Yes, and for us, my good friend,” said Doctor Haughton, 
“for us, who have to break the news to one of them within 
the next half-hour. Where on earth can we say we found 
the man? I supposc he was living out at this box of his, 
wasn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, he has been there for the last few days. He was in 
the habit of passing a week or ten days there, and then going 
off, as Mrs. Giessen told me, on business journeys connected 
with the firm of which he was 4 partner.” 

“That exactly tallies with Calverley’s own life. He was 
absent from his home about every fortnight to look after, as 
he said, some ironworks in the North. It is very little won- 
der that a man leading a double life of such enormous ex- 
citement should bring upon himself a cardiac attack. Such 
a steady sobersides as he looked too! Gad, Broadbent, I 
shouldn't be surprised if you were to turn out a Don Juan 
next.” 

“ No fear of that,” said Mr. Broadbent, with a half-smile ; 
“ but really this is a most unpleasant position for us. Where 
can we say we found the poor fellow? We cannot possibly 
tell Mrs. Calverley we picked him up on the roadside, as he 
was probably supposed by her to be travelling in the North. 
And yet she must know the truth some day.” 

“Yes, but not yet,” said Doctor Haughton, “ nor need we 
take upon ourselves the trouble and anxiety of telling her. 
We can say to Mrs. Calverley that this poor man was found 
dead in a railway carriage, which she would be ready to be- 
lieve, imagining him to be on his return from tbese iron- 
works. And then we could tell Mr. Gurwood, a clergyman, 
her soa by her former husband, who happens to be stopping 
in the house, how the matter really stands, and get him to 
explain it to her on some future occasion.” 

Mr. Broadbent agreed to this mechanically, for, indeed, he 
was but little concerned about Mrs. Calverley, and was won- 
dering what would become of the poor little woman at Rose 
Cottage when she should hear the fearful news, 

“And I'll tell you what, my dear Broadbent,” continued 
Doctor Haughton, after a pause, “ if you don’t mind my giv- 
ing you a Jittle advice. I should Jet this young woman up at 
Hendon find out this news by herself—I mean to say I should 
not tell her. No one knows that you know anything about 
it, and it is as well for a professional man to mix himself up 
= —_ matters under such circumstances as little as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Broadbent again signified his assent. He wasa kindly- 
hearted man, but he knew that from a worldly point of view 
his companion’s advice was sound, and remembering Mrs. 
Broadbent's tongue, he dete-:mined to act upon it. 

So the two gentlemen journeyed on until the carriage 
pulled upin front of the dull, grim, respectable house in 
Great Walpole-street, and there, feeling very nervous despite 
their professional training, they alighted. 

There was no need to give their names, for the butler re- 
cognised Dr. Haughton at once, and ushered the gentlemen 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Calverley was seated 
alone, with the eternal Berlin wool frame in front of her. 
She looked up at the butler’s announcement, rose from her 
seat, and stood with her hands crossed primly before her, 
waiting to receive her visitors. 

Doctor Haughton advanced, and taking one of her cold flat 
hands shook it in a seg! professional manner, and then let 
it drop. Nor could Mrs. Calverley, however acute she might 
have been, have gleaned any intelligence from the doctor’s 
look, which was also purely professional, and met her steely, 
blue eyes as though it were inspecting her tongue. But Mrs. 
Calverley was not acute, and she merely said, “ How do you 
do, Doctor Haughton?” in her thin acid voice, and stared 
preg at Mr. Broadbent, as though wondering how he came 
there. 

“ This is Mr. Broadbent, an 9ld friend of mine, and a medi- 
cal man of great experience, whose company I was fortunate 
enough to have on this very melancholy occasion.” 

Doctor Haughton laid great stress upon the last words, but 
Mrs. Calverley took them very calmly, merely saying 
“Yes?” and rubbing the palms of her silk mittens softly 
together. 

‘I am afraid I have not succeeded in making you under- 
stand, Mrs. Calverley, that a great misfortune has befallen 

ou.” 

“The Swartmoor Ironworks,” said Mrs. Calverley, sud- 
denly brightening up. “I always said—but how could you 
know about them ?” 

“ The calamity to which I am alluding is, I regret to say, 
much more serious than any mere business loss,” replied 
Doctor Haughton, gravely. “Mr. Calverley has been out of 
town for some time, I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Calverley, becoming rigid with rage ; “ he 
is away carrying out some of those ridiculous schemes in 
which he wastes our money and——” 

“Do not speak harshly, my dear madam,” said the doctor, 
bn tae Bay hand upon her arm. “I am sure you will regret 
it! . Calverley is very ill, dangerously ill.’ 

Mrs. Calverley looked up sharply into his face. “ Stop one 
minute, Doctor Haughton, if you please ; I should wish my 
son, the Reverend Martin Gurwood, to be present at any com- 
munication you have to make to me respecting Mr. Calver- 
ley. He is somewhere in the house, I know I will send for 
him.” And she rang the bell, 

" By all means,” said Doctor Haughton, looking helplessly 


at Mr. Broadbent, and feeling how much more difficult it 
would be to tell his white lie, prompted though it was by 
merciful consideration, in the presence of a clergyman. 

In a few minutes Martin Gurwood entered the rorm. He 
knew Doctor Haughton, and shook hands with him, bowing 
to Mr. Broadbent, to whom he was introduced. 

“ Doctor Haughton was beginning to make some communi- 
cation to me about Mr. Calverley,” said Mrs. Calverley, “ and 
I thought it better, Martin, that you should be present.” 

Martin Gurwood bowed, and looked inquiringly at the 
doctor. 

“ It is, I regret to say, @ very painful communication,” said 
Doctor Haughton, in answer to this mute appeal. ‘ Mr. Cal- 
verley was found this afternoon in a very critical state in a— 
in a railway carriage on the—on the Great Northern line,” 
said the ductor, with some little hesitation, feeling himself 
grow hot all over. 

Mr. Broadbent, feeling the actual responsibility thus lifted 
from his shoulders, preserved a perfectly unruffiled demeanor, 
and nedded his head in solemn corroboration. 

“ Muy T ask how you came to hear of this, Doctor Haugh- 
ton ?” said Martin. 

“Tt so happened,” said the doctor, “ that I had been called 
in consultation to a case at—a short distance from town”—it 
would never do to name the exact place while this woman is 
present, he thought to himself—* and we were returning in 
the train when the discovery was made, and we at once 
offered our services, little thinking that the unfortunate suf- 
ferer would prove to be an acquaintance of mine.” 

“ Some one must go to him at once,” said Martin, looking 
hard at his mother. 

“It is a great pity that Madame Du Tertre is notin the way 
just now when she is wanted,” said Mrs. Calverley, quietly ; 
“ this seems exactly one of the occasions——” 

“There is no necessity for any one to go,” inteirupted 
Doctor Haughton; “all that is possible to do has been 
done.” : 

“ Do you consider Mr. Calverley to "be in danger ?” asked 
Martin, anxiously. 

“In extreme danger,” replied the doctor, and then catch- 
ing Mr. Gurwood’s eye, he endeavored by the action of his 
mouth to frame the word “dead.” But Mrs, Calverley’s 
steely eyes were upon him at ihe same moment, and she 
guessed his meaning. 

“ You are endeavoring to deceive me, Doctor Haughton,” 
said she, with her stoniest manner. “ Mr. Calverley is 
dead.” 

“My dear mother,” said Martin, leaving his chair, and 
putting his arms round her. 

“ T can bear it, Martin,” said Mrs. Calverley, coldly ; “ this 
is not the first time i have known suflering. My life has 
‘een one long martyrdom.” 

“ Ts this true?” asked Martin, turning to the doctor. 

“T regret to say it is,” sail Doctor Haughton. “Out of 
consideration for Mrs. Calverley’s feelings, I endeavored to 
break the news as gently as possible, but it is better that she 
should know the truth as she does now.” 

“ It is some consolation for me to think,” said Mrs, Calver- 
ley, in measured tones, “ that I never failed to utter my pro- 
test against these reckless journeys, and that if Mr. Calverley 
had uot obstinately persisted in ignoring my advice, on that 
as on every other point, he might have been here at this 
moment.” 

“ What-was the immediate cause of death?” asked Martin 
Gurwood, hurriedly, for his mother’s tone and manner jarred 
harshly on his ear. 

“ It is impossible to say without—without an examination,” 
said the doctor, lowering his voice; “but I should say, from 
the mere cursory glance that we had, that death probably 
arose from pericarditis—what you would know as disease of 
the heart.” : 

“ And that might be brought on by what?” 

“Tt would probably be the remnant of some attack of 
rheumatic fever under which the deccased had suffered at 
some period of his life. But it has probably been accelerated 
or increased by excess of mental excite.u.ent or bodily fa- 
tigue.” 

ss There need have been no question of excitement or fa- 
tigue either; if my auvice had been followed,” said Mrs. 
Calverley, with a defiant sniff, “if Mr. Calverley had been 
more in his home——” 

“ Yes, mother; this is scarcely the time to enter into such 
questions,” said Martin Gurwood, severely, for he was 
ashamed of his mother’s peevish nagging. “ What arrange- 
ments have you made, doctor, in regard to the body of our 
poor friend?” 

“ None whatever at present,” said the doctor ; “ we did the 
best we temporarily, but this is a matter in which I 
tho would be better to speak with you—alone,” he 

, after a pause, glancing at Mrs. Calverley. 

But that lady sat perfectly unmoved. “ Will there be an 
inquest ?” she asked. 

“T trust not, madam,” said the doctor, dryly, for he was 
much scandalised at Mrs. Calverley’s hardness and compo- 
sure. “I shall use all the influence I have to prevent any 


such inqyiry, for the sake of the poor gentleman who is 
dead, and whom I always found a kind-hearted, liberal 
man.” 


“T know nothing about his liberality,” said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, only exhibiting her appreciation of the doctor’s tone by 
a slight increase in the rigidity of her back; “but I know 
that, like most of his other virtues, it was never exhibited to- 
wards me, or in his own home.” 

“T never saw Mr. Calverley except in this house,” re- 
marked the doctor, angrily. Then turning to Martin, he 
said, “ These arrangements we spoke of, had we not better 
go into them?” 

“T think so,” said Martin. Then turning to Mrs. Calver- 
ley, he added, ‘‘ My dear mother, I must have a little busi- 
ness talk with Doctor Haughton about some matters in con- 
nexion with this melancholy affair which it might perhaps be 
painful for you to listen to, and at which there is happily no 
necessity for your presence. Shall we go into the drawing- 
room or——” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself, I willrelieve you of my com- 
pany at once,” said Mrs. Calverley. And with a very small 
inclination to the visitors she arose and creaked out of the 
room. 

The usual pallor of Martin Gurwood’s face was covered by 
a burning flush. “You must excuse my mother, Doctor 
Haughton, and you, too, if you please, sir,” turning to Mr. 
Broadbent. “ Her sphere in life has been very narrow, and I 
am constrained to admit that her manner is harsh and forbid- 
ding. But it is manner and nothing more.” 

“ Some persons are in the habit of disguising the acuteness 
of their feelings under a rough exterior,” said the doctor. 
“ Mrs, Calverley may belong to thatclass, At all-events sub- 





jects of this kind are better disoussed without women, and we 
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have a communication to make to you which it is absolutely 
necessary she should know nothing of, at least for the 
present.’ 

Martin Gurwood rose from his chair and walked to the 
mantelpiece, where he stood for a moment, his head restin 
on his hand. When he turned round his face had resume 
its usual pallor, was, indeed, if — whiter than usual, 
as he said, “I have guessed from the first that you had some- 
thing to say to me, and J have a fearful idea that i guess its 
purport. Mr. Calverley has committed suicije ?” 

“No, I think not, [ certainly think not,” said the doctor. 
“ What do you say, Broadbent” ‘ 

“ Most decidedly not,” said Broadbent. “ When I saw him 
yesterday, even in the cursory examination which I was able 
to make, I satisfied myself that there were symptoms of peri- 
carditis, and I will stake my professional reputation it was 
that that killed him.” ‘ 

“When you saw him yesterday?” repeated Martin Gur- 
wood, looking blankly at the surgeon. “ Why, vesterJay he 
must have been in the North. It was on his return journey 
thence, as I understood, that he died in the train.” 

“ Yes—exactly,” said Doctor Haughton, “ this is just the 
point where a little explanation is necessary. The fact is, 
my dear sir, that our poor friend did not die in the train at 
all, but on the public road, the high road leading to Hendon, 
where he lived.” 

“ Where he lived!” cried Martin Gurwood. 
speaking in riddles, which it is impossible for me to under- 
stand. i must ask you to be more explicit if you wish me to 
comprehend you.” 

“ Well, then, the fact of the matter is that our poor friend for 
some years past bas led a kind of double life. Here and in 
Mincing-lane he was, of course, Mr. Calverley, but at 
Hendon, where, as I said before, he sometimes lived, having 
a very pretty place there, he passed as Mr. Claxton.” 

“ Claxton !” cried Martin. “ I have heard that name before.” 

“Not unlikely,” said the doctor. “It came to be‘ under- 
stood that Mr. Claxton was a kind of‘sleeping partner in the 
firm. Our friend here,” pointing to Mr. Broadbent,“ thought 
so, as well as many others. No doubt the suggestion origi- 
nated with the poor man himself, who thought that some day 
his connexion with the firm might crop up, and that this 
would prove a not ineffectual blind.” 

“What an extraordinary idea,’ said Martin Gurwood. 
“ And he took this house at Hendon and lived there, you say, 
from time to time.” 

“ Exactly,” said Doctor Haughton, looking hard at him. 

“ As an, occasional retreat doubtless, to which he could 
retire from the worries of business and—other things. You 
are a man of the world, Doctor Haughton, and though you 
have not been much at this house you must have remarked 
that my mother is somewhat exacting, and scarcely calculated 
to make acomfortable home for a man of poor Mr. Calverley’s 
cheerful temperament. I can understand his not telling his 
wife of the existence of this little retreat.” 

“ Yes—why—he,” said Doctor Haugbton,’dryly. “There 
was another reason why he did not mention its existence to 
Mrs. Calverley. The fact is, that this little retreat had 
another occupant.” And the doctor paused and looked at 
Martin with a serio-comic expression. 

“T am at a loss again,” said the clergyman, “I do ,not 
understand you.” 

“My good sir,” said Doctor Haughton, “ your parish must 
lie a long way out of the world. Don’t you comprehend ? 
Mr. Calverley did not live alone in this rural box! There 
was a young woman there.” 

“What!” cried Martin Gurwood, staggering back against 
the mantelpiece. “ Do yeu mean to say that this man, so 
looked up to and respected, has been living for years in open 
crime ?” 

“Scarcely in open crime, my good sir,” said the doctor, “ as 
is proved by the fact that it has been kept quiet so long. 
Moreover, he is gone, poor fellow, and though there can be 
no question of his guilt, there may have been what the law- 
yers call extenuating circumstances. I fancy from what I 
saw of him that Mr. Calverley was of all men inclined to be 
happy in his home bad matters run smootbly.” . 

“T think you are very right, sir,” said Martin Gurwood, 
“and it is not for me to judge him, Heaven knows, nor,” he 
added, seeing the doctor's eyes firmly fixed on him, “ nor any 
other sinful man. You have so astonished me by your 
revelation that I feel myself almost incapable of any further 
action at present. You did perfectly right in concealing this 
dreadful story from my mother; she must be kept in igno- 
—_ of it as long as possible. Now, what else is there to be 
said ?” 

“Nothing, after you have given me * > 
undertakers you wish to employ.” : 

“TI know none in London, ner, I am sure, doc. 

You will be more accustomed to such matters, anu 4 . 
Le obliged to you to act for us.” 

“ Very well,” said Doctor Haughton. “I will give orders 
that the body be fetched from the tavern, where it is now 
lying, and brought here to-night. I will see you in a day or 
two, and I think you may trust to me for arranging the busi- 
ness, Without any unpleasant legal inquiry under which the 
facts might possibly come to light.” 

Martin Gurwood shook hands with his retiring visitors, 
and followed them to the door, which he closed behind them 
and carefully locked. Then returning to the chair which he 
had occupied he fell on his knees beside it, and prayed long 
and fervently. Ie must have felt strong love for the man 
whose death and whose crime had just been revealed to him, 
the story just narrated must have struck deeply into his soul, 
for when he lifted his face from between his hands where it 
had been buried, it was strained, and seared, and tear-blurred. 

What was to be done? The dreadful news must be kept 
from Mrs. Calverley as long as possible, not, as Martin well 
enough knew, that her feelings towards the dead man would 
be wounded as almost any other woman’s feelings would be 
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other. 
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wounded by the disclosure; not that in her case it would | 0f clay, plaster, and stone. They are cold and dumb. 


involve any shattering of the idol, any revulsion of love long 
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Yes! Grief as understood by undertakers and mourning- 
warehouse keepers, which is a very different thing from grief 
as displayed in red eyelids and swollen cheeks, in numbed 
feelings and dumb carelessness as to all that may happen, 
had begun to reign in the mansion in Great Walpole-street. 
The blinds had all been drawn down, and the servants stole 
about noiselessly on tiptoe. It was felt to bea time when 
people required keeping up, and the butler had opened a 
bottle of John Calverley’s particular Madeira, and the cook 
had announced her intention of adding something special to 
the ordinary supper fare. Mrs. Calverley had retired to her 
bedroom, and announced that she would see no une save 
Madame Du Tertre, who was to be shown up directly she 
returned. And about seven o'clock in the murky autumnal 
evening, there was a noise of wheels and a low knock, and It 
arrived, and was borne in its shell on men’s shoulders up the 
creaking stairs to an unused room on the second floor, where 
it was left alone. There It lay deserted by all; It that had 
been young John Calverley, the worshipped treasure of the old 
mother long since passed away ; It that had been the revered 
head of the great City house of Calverley and Company, of 
world-wide fame and never tarnished renown; It that had 
been“ dear old John,” so passionately loved by Alice Claxton, 
who was even now looking out into the dark night from her 
cottage-porch, and wondering whether her husband had gone 
off on business or whether he would return. 

Long before It was brought there, Mr. Jeffreys had arrived 
from the City, had had an interview with Mr. Gurwood, in 
which he learned of his principal’s sudden death. As Mr. 
Jeftreys came down the steps he met a lady going up, a lady 
who seemed in a state of great excitement, and who asked 
the footman standing at the hall-door what had happened. 

The footman was concise in his reply. “ Mr. Calverley is 
dead, mum,” he said. “And Mrs. Calverley wished to see 
Medame Doo Turt as soon as possible.” 

To be continued. 


—__>————_ 
SIR PETER’S MONUMENT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Young Oliver Kempe, who called himself a “ statuary,” 
and was the tenant of a rather confined studio in George- 
yard, King’s-square (since called Soho-square), Oxford-road, 
wrote home to his anxious relatives in Lincolnshire some- 
thing as follows: 

“Thave triumphed. The gold medal of the Royal Academy 
is mine. I received it from Sir Joshua’s own hands. My 
name is to be engraven round its edge. I long to show it 
you. The president complimented me most warmly on the 
merits of my design. He is no less good than he is great. 
You can’t think how my heart beat when the secretary called 
my name and I struggled through the crowd to the president's 
chair. My model is to be carried to Buckingham House to 
be inspected by their most gracious majesties the king and 
queen. I have received compliments and congratulations on 
all sides. Many maintain that mine is the best historical 
design that has been produced in England for years. The 
subject, as I have al — told you, is the Continence of Scipio. 

“The Academy, you know, is in Somerset House, formerly 
a palace. Lectures are given every Monday night by Hunter 
on anatomy, Wall on perspective, Sandby on architecture, 
and Sir Joshua on painting. In the life school the model 
sits two hours — night. I have seen two men hanged, 
and one with his breast cut open at Surgeons’ Hall. The 
other being a fine subject, they took him to the Royal 
Academy and covered him with plaster-of-paris, after they 
had put him in the position of the Dying Gladiator. I 
neglect no opportunity of improving myself in drawing, 
modelling, and anatomy. 

“ T have already one or two commissions for portrait bustos, 
and have great hopes of being chosen to carve the monument 
of the late Sir Peter Bembridge, parliament man and East 
India merchant, to be erected by his widow in New Maryle- 
bone Church. Meanwhile, materials are so costly, and living 
here in the most moderate way runs away with so much 
money, that if you could spare me a few guineas I should be 
very glad. I am rather in debt, but not gravely so. Some 
urgent claims upon me I must find means to discharge shortly, 
however. With deepest aflection,” etc. 

To another of his correspondents—not a member of his 
family—Mr. Kempe wrote to this effect : 

“T have won the medal. How I wish that you were near 
that I might hang it round your soft, sweet, white neck! my 
adorable Phillis! I think of thee without ceasing, and 
always, be sure, with the tenderest love, I have still—need I 
say it’—the golden tress you clipped from your fair head one 
night—moved by my beseeching, and bestowed upon me out 
in the meadow of the Dairy Farm beyond the mill-stream. 
You remember? Surely you missed it not, nor any one else. 
My dear mistress is so rich in golden locks. How many 
might she be rifled of and yet none be the wiser: not even 
herself! I wear it, as I said I would, next my heart ever, 
wrapped in that same little blue silken case your deft fingers 
sewed for it. It is to me an amulet, shielding me from evil, 
assuring me of future bliss. I had need of some such magic 
charm, for this London is a big, wicked, cruel giant of a place. 
’Tis hard to wrest a living from it; how much harder to 
bring it to my feet and force it to pay me homage! But I'll 
not despair, if my Phillis will but be true tome. I've won 
the medal, that’s something. I’m proud of it, I own, because 
I think it may make my Phillis, if ever so little, proud also. 
But I mean to do greater things. I intend to succeed. For 
success means fame, fortune, and best of all, the right to call 
Phillis really and truly mine for ever. 

“| have been ailing alittle, from overwork, I think, and at 
times feel myself despondent somewhat, and inclined to lose 
heart. Iam but one, and I have to strive against so many. 
My life is very, very lonely. I have but few friends outside 





my studio, and my friends here are made for the most ah 
ret 


let me not blame them; they’ve been true to me. And if I 


concentrated on one earthly object, and at the last finding | ®™ faithful to them and to my art, shall I not in time reap 


itself betrayed, but in fear lest the woman’s ungovernable | Te 
temper should break forth and blurt out to the whole world | 


had been the sharer of that dishonor, who had been living | 


the story of her wrongs, and of her husband's dishonor. 
There was the other woman, too, the poor wretch who 


ward ? 

“One friend I have forgotten. It is the love of my Phillis. 
May I hope that that is with me ever? That my kind mis- 
tress, in spirit, tends me and hovers near me like a guardian 
angel always? At least, let.me believe so, for the thought 


with aman on whom she had no moral or legal claim, and | brightens and cheers me as the sun the flowers. But I must 
who even now was all unconscious of the blow which had | ¢24. 


fallen upon him, cutting him off in the midst of his wicked- | 


“Good-night, sweet Phillis! Heaven preserve and bless 


ness, and leaving her to the scorn and reprobation of the | You, and make you love me, and me worthy of your love. I 
world. Martin Gurwood’s large-souled pity had time to turn | »8ve kissed the paper just where I am writing. Please kiss 
even to this outcast, as he thought of her; he pictured to | there too, Phillis,” eic. 


himself the desolation which would fall upon that little 
home, and could not help contrasting it with the proper and 
conventional display of grief which had already commenced 
to reign in the house in which he sat. 


CHAPTER II. 


If it was with a light purse that Oliver Kempe had quitted 
his native village for London, it was with a light heart also. 
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He came of worthy, honest folk of yeoman condition, who 
had not much money wherewith to endow him; of what 
they possessed, however, his family gave him generously ; 
his father cautions and counsel, his mother tears and prayers, 
his sisters sobs and kisses. Then he had his own stout health, 
fresh youth, and abundant hopes. Further, be was furnished 
with the blessings and good wishes of quite a host of friends 
and neighbors who assembled at the cross-raads to sce him 
meet and mount into the wagon which was to carry him 
laboriously to London, ané to bid bim good speed upon his 
long and it might be perilous journey. All were glad to see 
him set forth in such good spirits. Ilis kindred especially 
rejoiced thereat, or said they did, their looks most rueful and 
woebegone the while. In truth, the parting was very grievous 
to them. He, their loved one, seemed to have taken all hope 
with him, and left them only fear. 

He looked elated, sanguine, occupied with the future, full 
of faith in himself and his plans. But perbaps beneath all 
this moved a stronger under-current of sadness than they 
could giveshim credit for. Yet the yearnings that were so 
painful'y restless within him, try hard as he might tostill and 
subdue them, were not solely for those of his own house. 
There was affection for his kin, but there was love for a 
stranger in blood. He wore suspended from his neck, swing- 
ing down towards his heart, the amulet, as he called it in the 
letter quoted above, bestowed upon him by a certain damsel 
of his neighborbood—Phillis Blair, the schoolmaster’s 
daughter. Of her precious gift none knew save only be and 
she. The twain had interchanged most tender speeches, 
most ardent vows. Their leave-taking had been very trying 
to both. She had wept piteously, and striving to stay her 
tears he had but unlocked the flood-gates of his own grief. 
He besought her, not wholly in vain, to share his high hopes 
and expectations. Soon he was to return famous and pros- 
perous to claim her hand and make her his wife. Their 
union otherwise was not possible. They must venture if they 
were to win. Cupid was ever a gamester. They staked their 
present happiness to win greater by-and-bye. Meantime, of 
course, they must consent to be wretched ; for they must 
part. She could not suggest the possibility of failure, of their 
losing both the present and the future. To doubt her suitor’s 
success was to question his merits. She could not do that. 
She loved him. 

The last farewell spoken, the last kiss given, she felt her- 
self the most miserable of maidens. Beside her love she had 
nothing. He had action, ambition, deeds to do, a name to 
make. Thoughts of these, perhaps more than they should, 
lightened his heart. Hers was heavy indeed. 

He was a likely-looking young fellow enough, lithe of 
figure, quick of movement, with his mother’s large, tender, 
brown eyes, and his father’s breadth of brow and shapeliness 
of feature. His thick dark hair was neatly combed from his 
face and tied into a club at the back of his head. He was 
simply clad in blue broadcloth, with grey worsted stockings ; 
and bright pewter buckles decked his shoes. He had served 
his apprenticeship to a wood-carver. Then he had tried his 
hand upon stone, and gained credit by his marble mantel- 
pieces. He had executed a bust or two for certain provincial 
patrons, and won prizes for his drawings and models from 
the Society of Arts in the Strand. His ambition grew. He 
longed for a larger public. The world in which he moved 
was not big enough for him or for his art. He must go to 
London, of course. He did not credit that its streets were 
paved with gold as some asserted ; silver would do. Surely 
he should there find reward for his toil, recognition of his 
capacity, and, in due time, fame and prosperity. He was a 
genius as he believed; he would try and make the world 
believe so too. He had a future before him ; it behoved him 
to go forth and meet it. 

His letters did not tell the whole truth. What letters ever 
do? He hac suflered more than he cared should be known. 
He had met with care, sickness, disappointment—he had even 
undergone privation. His small stock of money was ex- 
hausted. But he could not—he was too brave or too proud— 
tell of these things. It would have broken his mother’s 
heart to know all ber son had endured. He only wrote when 
he had good tidings to tell. His letters necessarily had not 
been so frequent as his friends could have wished. But they 
forgave his neglect or seeming neglect of them. They felt 
so sure that he was most busily occupied making his fortune. 
Poor lad! It was all he could do to earn bread. 

Still it was something to say that he had won the gold 
medal of the Royal ps 9 How rejoiced they were! 
how proud of him! They had quite settled that the precious 
token should remain ever as an heir-loom in the family. 
Just at that moment he was weighing it in the palm of his 
hand, considering how much his friend the pawnbroker— 
with whom he bad bad many previous transactions—would 
advance him upon a deposit of it. 

But if he might regard the medal as the turning-point in 
his fortune! It really seemed now that the clouds were lift- 
ing—his prospects brightening. He had a reasonable chance 
of a commission to execute Sir Peter Bembridge’s monument. 
The “ portrait bustos” he had mentioned in his letters home 
were not likely to be very remunerative works. They were 
merely models in clay of the heads of certain of his fellow- 
students, whose pockets were little better supplied than were 
his own, and who pretended in no way to be patrons of art, 
but rather professors. 

There was a noise without the statuary’s studio. The 
grating of wheels upon the roadway, the clatter of carriage 
steps, the voices of footmen. “ My Lady Bembridge” was 
announced. Oliver rose to receive her. He opened wide the 
door as she swept majestically into the room. He bowed and 
blushed, muttered acknowledgments of his sense of the 
honor conferred upon him, and placed a chair for her lady- 
ship. She waved her hand; she did not care to sit. 


CHAPTER It. 

He had been day-dreaming, sitting with his hands before 
his eyes, leaning forward with one arm on each knee.” He 
rose up a tiifle dazzled and confused. The scent of musk 
her ladyship brought with her into the studio seemed to him 
rather overpowering. And her ladyship’s presence was 
sufficiently disturbing. How much depended upon his win- 
ning her favor. 

She was attired in deep mourning, for Sir Peter's demise 
was of recent date. He had been what the world then 
called “a nabob,” who had returned late in life from the 
East, possessed of a good fortune and a bad liver, to marry 





a young wife and leave a rich widow. Something of the 
|bloom of youth Lady Bembridge had now lost ; still her 
charms had not yet attained the full glow of maturity—the 
ripeness that immediately precedes decay. For a widow she 
was certainly young, whatever she might have been other- 
wise accounted. And she was very handsome. No doubt 
her beauty saffered from the restrictions of costume una- 
yoidable under the circumstances. Her dress was as if- 
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tensely mournful, indeed, as milliner could make it. Wits | different d 


or. She r 





1 her Melpomene airs, her 


at the chocolate-houses had likened her to the fifth act of a| long-drawn sighs, her up-raised kerchief prepared for the 


tragedy. She had even abandoned the use of rouge, while | 


she had thickly coated her complexion with white paint. 
Her sighs were frequent, and she bore in her hand her cam- 
bric kerchief, in constant readiness to stanch any sudden 
overflow of tears she might be visited with. Yet neither in 
face nor figure was she quite acceptable as a personification 
of Niobe. Her graces were rather of a Baccaante type, 
although just now, rerhaps, a Bacchante afflicted by the fact 
that grapes were not in season. Her large round lustrous 
eyes did not seem made for weeping.’ Their fire was not to 
be subdued by tears; her full scarlet lips were not suited to 
sighing purposes ; but rather for smiling, or, it might be, 
kissing. She was grandly formed. Oppressed as he was by 
ill fortune, and cowed by the majesty of his patroness, the 
sculptor could not resist a thrill of admiration of a purely 
professional kind, as_he surveyed the noble outlines of that 
massive Juno-like figure. The head, he admitted, was not 
purely classical; but for the rest, her ladyship’s physical 
possessions seemed to him cast in quite an antique mould. 

She sighed deeply, and raised her kerchief to her eyes. 
No tears had gathered there, but the movement was grace- 
ful, and had become habitual to her. Then in luscious con- 
tralto tones she asked : 

“Had Mr. Kempe completed his sketch for the proposed 
monument ?” 

Mr. Kempe exhibited a model in clay, removing its Ws a 
pings of soaked cloths necessary to keep the material duly 
moist. It was the day for wild feats of stone-cutting in the 
way of parable and apotheosis. Mr. ge production was 
a comparatively modest work of this class. But, in truth, 
the late Sir Peter had been no very important person 
had led but a commonplace sort of career. The most fertile 
fancy could not have suggested for him any very extraordi- 
nary monument. 

Still Oliver Kempe had done his best. In the foreground 
of his design appeared a recumbent figure representative of 
the departed. An angel with prodigious wings knelt mourn- 
ing over the body. A palm-tree waved its plumes close by. 
In lower relief in the background potted 4 a ship at sea— 

resumably an East Indiaman—and emblems of trade with 

urope in the shape of bales of goods piled into a pyramid ; 
while Asia was symbolised by an elephant and castle, and a 
camel kneeling. Above was the coat of arms of the Bem- 
bridge family. The crest was a palm-tree, proper; the 
motto, “ Palma virtuti.” Floating cherubim ll up the 
vacant corners of the composition. 

Her ladyship appeared gratitied. She wished no expense 
to be spared, she said. The sculptor explained that the de- 
sign was on areduced scale, and that the block of marble 
necessary for so important a work would be very costly. 
Her eed repeated that she wished no expense to be 
spared. 

There was a pause. Lady Bembridge grew more com- 
posed. She was able at last to venture upon a little criti- 
cism. 

“ You've forgotten Sir Peter’s spectacles,” she said. 

Mr. Kempe explained that in monumental works it was 
generally deemed advisable to suppress details of that kind. 

*I should wish it to be like him in every respect,” ob- 
served her ladyship. ‘“ He was one of the best of men; but 
he was not, perhaps, what the world would consider hand- 
some.” 

The sculptor stated that in his clay model he had nofat- 
tempted any precise portraiture. .He had merely aimed at 
conveying a notion of the general effect of the work. Her 
ladyship, loosening her mantilla, called attention to the 
miniature she wore on her capacious bosom. 

“That was the very image of him,” she said. 

The artist drew near to inspect it. 

“ Admirable, indeed!” he exclaimed, with a bright flush 
on his cheeks. The portrait, however, was that of a very 
uncomely old gentleman with curiously ape-like features. 
Mr. Kempe could hardly have known what he was saying. 
Lady Bembridge sighed, but not very sorrowfully this time. 
There was something even resembling a smile quiverin 
upon her fruity lips. She lowered her eyes, and gathere 
the folds of her mantle about her massive white throat. 

“T think,” she resumed,“ you must really wrap Sir Peter 
up a little more.” 

“Tn classical compositions,” explained Mr. Kempe, “ it is 
thought desirable to introduce the nude.” 

“He was not young, you know, poor dear soul! and he 
hated the cold. He found the climate here very trying. 
He wore furs, and always carried a muff, even in summer. 
lt makes me shiver tu think of his being like that.” 

“The figure shall be draped if your — prefers it.” 

“Yes, I think so. 1 like to carry out his wishes in every- 
thing. And I’m sure,if he could express an opinion, he 
would wish to be warmly wrapped up. And that’s me, I 
suppose ?” 

Her ladyship pointed to the kneeling. angel. Now Mr. 
Kempe had here contemplated a purely allegorical figure, 
by no means the introduction of a portrait of Sir Peter’s 
widow. He thought such a thing would be hardly appro- 
priate, would indeed be open to serious objection; but pru- 
dently he held his peace. 

“Is vastly pretty, I protest,” she went on; “but I think 
I'm rather stouter—not about the waist though—that’s really 
too thick. The wings—they’re poetic, I suppose ; but peo- 
ple might think it odd, presumptuous of me assuming wings ; 
and the clothes, they’re scanty, ain’t they, and very close to 
the figure? I’m not sure that I should wish to appear quite 
like that.” 

The sculptor hesitated. “ We might alter it, if your lady- 
ship thought proper, to Fame with her trumpet proclaiming 
a hero’s virtues to an admiring universe.” 

“T think that would be better; but then .a trumpet, it 
swells out the cheeks rather, doesn’t it? And those heads ? 
Ycu’re going to add bodies, I suppose?” 

“ We don’t generally, as your ladyship is probably aware, 
give bodies to cherubs.” 

“T think they would look more complete.” 

* ae your ladyship will perceive they might be taken for 
cupids.” 

“And why not?” said her ladyship. “Idon’t see that 
they would be so much out of place.” 

he sculptor, with rather a puzzled air, promised to amend 
his model. Her ladyship thanked him. She repeated that 
she wished everything to be of the best. She was quite 
sure that Mr. Kempe would be able to accomplisk a most 
suitable work. He must at once proceed to obtain the neces- 
poe marble, and she pressed into his hands a pocket-book 
well stuffed with bank-notes. 

Blushing with pride and gratitude he led her to her coach. 
She was smiling iously, her eyes very bright indeed. 
Suddenly she recollected that the world demanded of her a 


reception of tears that seemed to be in no hurry about arriv- 
ing. Perhaps at most she looked like Thalia, in widow’s 
weeds ; but still very beautiful. So at least thought the 
sculptor. And what a warm, soft white hand she had! The 
gentlest touch of it had sent a sweet thrill through his 
frame. And surely there was something intoxicating about 
that fragrance of musk with which she had filled the studio. 
It was as the incense from an altar, or the perfumed clouds 
which at once veil a goddess and reveal her presence. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Her ladyship’s coach—it was a heavy, lumbering vehicle, 
but its festooned, tasselled hammercloths were very grand 
indeed, and its oneness panels were quite choice 
works of art—often carried her to George-yard, Soho, after 
this. She took great interest in the monument she avowed. 
Apparently her interest in the sculptor of the moaument 
was little less ; and gradually her show of grief abated somy- 
what its intensity. The dark mists of crape that had shrouded 
her dispersed in some measure, as though overcome and put 
to flight by the radiance of her beauty. The faint dawn of 
rouge reappeared upon her pallid cheeks, and gradually quite 
a meridian glory of color glowed there once more. She 
scarc@y now ever affected to need her kerchief for, weeping 
purposes. She had even been heard to laugh. 

Oliver Kempe was very busy. He had little space to move 
in now, his studio was so crowded. A superb block of the 
purest marble half filled the chamber. On all sides were 
fragmentary models and studies of porticns of the great 


age— | work he had in hand. He felt that it would not be quite 


what he had wished to make it. His design had been sub- 
jected to much modification to suit the wishes and caprices 
of his patroness. Still he had great hopes that altogether 
it would be worthy of himself and his art, and would bring 
him fame and fortune. Strange! he did not now add, “ and 
Phillis!” 

He was very busy. He had no time for} writing letters. 
He knew, he could not but know, that, in his native village, 
letters from him were looked for, hoped for anxiously, pain- 
fully. Still he did not write. 

It is hard to say when he first became conscious that a 
change had come over him, his sentiments, his plans, his 
hopes. For a long time he forbore to question himself in 
this regard. But one | the ribbon snapped that suspended 
his amulet round hisneck. Was this ominous? It was with 
rather a guilty feeling that he hurriedly thrust poor Phillis’s 
gift into an empty drawer and turned the key upon it. Had 
he ceased to love her? It seemed so. Did he love in her 
stead my Lady Bembridge? He dared not answer as yet. 
He could but blush and tremble. 

But supposing that he had presumed to love her; surely 
she had encouraged his love! Why did she come so often to 
his studio? It was not really to watch his progress, to en- 
courage his labors, to urge the completion of the great monu- 
ment. That was but pretence. She rarely spoke of the mo- 
nument now. She just glanced at it and turned away. “ Ob, 
that’s the marble is it?’ she had said, Ps her palm over 
its smooth surface. “ Lord! Huw cold itis!’ And then, as 
though involuntarily, her chilled hand had sought his, per- 
haps for warmth and shelter, and had not been withdrawn 
for some moments. Meantime he had pressed and caressed 
tenderly those soft plump white fingers, and received no 
rebuke. At least she cared for him? 

Then, he had been busy casting an important part of his 
design—the kneeling angel, let us say—until overcome with 
fatigue he had fallen back asleep in his chair. He had not 
heard the noise of carriage wheels. She had been borne per- 
haps to the studio in her sedan, for of late it had been her 
fancy to give an air of secrecy, almost of mystery to her 
visits. He was disturbed by a curious warm pressure upon 
his cheek. He could have sworn that some one had kissed 
him. He could hear the rustle of a dress, and he opened his 
eyes to find her ladyship standing close beside him. He 
looked at her half delighted, half frightened. She laughed 
and turned away as she said: 

“A wasp had settled on your face. Thank me for brush- 
ing it away. You: might have been stung. My poor boy, 
how sound asleep you were, how seared you look!” And she 
gently passed her handkerchief across his forehead, as though 
repeating a former action. Yet he was well satisfied that 
more than this had happened while he slept. A wasp? A 
woman, rather. A sting? Nay, a kiss. A few m‘nutes 
afterwards she went her way. How he wished then that he 
had done what impulse had bidden him do! How he mourned 
and upbraided himself that he had not promptly fallen on his 
knees and avowed his love. 

For now he could not conceal from himself that he loved 
Lady Bembridge. 

Yet was he somewhat ashamed of his passion. Not be- 
cause it involved treachery to Phillis. Love can still remorse 
on such subjects; can teach forgetfulness of the past. He 
had but to call it a boyish fancy—to plead that he had not 
known his own mind, and he could, for the present, at any 
rate, thrust far from him all thought of his wooing of Phillis. 
For a moment the pale ghost of his past love troubled him, 
and then vanished. It was powerless to cast a shadow in the 
bright glare of his new passion. But this new passion, how 
far was it pure, true, worthy ? 

It was none of these, as he knew. For Lady Bembridge— 
granted her beauty—he could yet concede that she was vul- 
gar, illiterate, coarse-minded, to say nothing of her being 
older than himself. Still she might be all these, and yet 
adorable. Idols of the poorest clay have been devoutly wor- 
shipped. But in his love for her was there no leaven of self- 
interest ? 

He had conned over the names of artists who had married 
rich wives; whc had in such wise, as it seemed to him, risen 
to eminence. They were numerous. Why should he not do 
likewise? He was poor, very poor, and despondent. Could 
he rise, or hope to rise, in any other way than by this goldea 
ladder of a wealthy wife’s providing? So he began to think 
of winning her, taught himself that it would be well for him 
if he could love her. Then had come, surely he could not be 
mistaken, her willingness to be loved. She had not disguised 
it—had almost openly manifested it. This and her indispu- 
table beauty had inflamed him. If his fancy was only 
affected at first, by-and-bye the fire reached to his heart. 

Blamable it might be in its beginning, irregular and un- 
healthy in its growth; but now his love for his patroness 
held him securely, raged within him fiercely. 

An eminent naturalist has described a female spider he has 
seen that is apt sometimes to seize upon the male insect in 
the midst of his wooing of her, to envelop him in a close 
web, and then deliberately to devour him. “The sight,” 





observes the student, “ filled him with horror and indigna- 











tion,” as well it might. But do not some women rather 
resemble this female spider? They don’t, of course, out- 
ay feed upon their suitors; but they take pleasure in cru- 
elly destroying the hopes they have rather laboriously ani- 
mated. They toil to soften a heart, so that it may the more 
tenderly feel the wounds they purpose by-and-bye to inflict 
upon it. 

Lady Bembridge’s manner changed towards her lover. 
She had thawed him sufficiently, she now proceeded to 
freeze him. 

Her appearance, as she entered the studio, was superb. 
She had almost abandoned her mourning: she was radiant 
with jewellery, her cheek aflame with rouge. Her air was 
dignitied, but something of offended majesty pervaded it. 

“She had been disappointed—she would not say deceived. 
She had thought, when she commissioned the monument, 
that Mr. Kempe was already a distinguished sculptor. She 
admitted that she was not well informed on such subjects. 
It now appeared that he was but a student—really quite a 
beginner—a sort of school-boy, in fact. It was a pity that 
the Academy was not more explicit about its proceedings. 
Who was to know that it gave gold medals to inferior artists ? 
Mr. Kempe would please do nothing further at present. Her 
ladyship must consult her friends. 

Her speech was to that effect. 

The poor artist was quite crushed. Was his mind giving 
way? Could he trust his senses? Was it to Aim, Oliver 
Kempe, she had spoken? Were those bitter words, those 
angry glances, really meant for him? 

e burst into tears; he surrendered himself to despair. 
Then he wrote a ae letter, humbling himself to the 
dust, whining like a whipped spaniel. 

His letter was returned to him. Lady Bembridge could not 
be addressed in such terms. (Her own system of writing and 
spellings was that of a modern washer-woman.) He wept 
aloud. Was his state the more pitiable or contemptible ? 

One expression in her ladyship’s note comforted him some- 
what. He ventured to found upon it the most absurd hopes. 
She had said simply that she would see him soon “ about the 
monument.” 


CHAPTER V. 


When her ladyship came again she brought with her in 
her coach a splendid gentleman dressed in blue and silver. 
It was my Lord Lockeridge ; but she called him “ Frederick” 
simply, and he, it seemed, was permitted to address her as 
“Dorothea.” He was of attenuated figure, with a white, 
worn face, spotted here and there with black sticking-plaster. 
He did little but gape behind his thin, sallow, jeweled hand, 
and take snuff from an enamelled box. 

Lady Bembridge bowed slightly to the sculptor. His heart 
sank within him as he met her cold, hard, merciless glance. 

“ This is the—the youth,” she said to his lordship. 

“Ah!” and Lord Lockeridge turned on his red heel. 
* What a grave-yard!” he said, surveying the studio through 
his quizzing-glass. “ Plenty of stuff to make paving-stones 
of.” 


Upon her ladyship’s invitation he inspected the model for 
the monument, and presumed to criticise, even to ridicule it. 
Oliver had heart or strength for nothing now, or he would 
ante knocked the impertinent nobleman down with a 
mallet. 

“ Vastly diverting,” said his lordship. “So this is a—a— 
monument, is it, Mr.~a—what’s your name? Monstrous, 
absurd. Elephant and castle, and a camel 7 its prayers. 
Gad’s bud! quitea wild-beast show. And little boys with- 
out bodies—and—what! more tavern signs! The Angel and 
Trumpet, and the Wheatsheaf—no—I beg pardon, I see it’s 
the Cocoa Tree. But where’s the Swan with Two Necks, 
and the Blue Bour ?” F 

His lordship was credited by fond friends with the pos- 
session of a pretty wit. Lady Bembridge found his remarks 
eminently entertaining. She joined him in laughing at the 
monument she had planned to erect to the memory of her 
late husband. The sculptor was speechless. 

“T fear it will never do,” she said. 

“Tt would be the laughing-stock of the whole town, a 
standing subject for lampoons, a mine of wealth to the wit- 
lings. Why amonumentatall? Itseems to me——” 

“ Well, I thought;” she interposed, “ that respect for poor 
Sir Peter——” She spoke with hesitation ; there was no af- 
fectation now of grief for the departed. There elmost 
seemed some shame that she had ever been weak enough to 
lament him. ‘I owe him so much,” she resumed. 

“ But how deeply he was indebted to your ladyship. He 
had the honor of calling you his wife. Common decency 
required him to expire as soon as he could. It was the only 
way which he could recognise and repay the obligation you 
had conferred upon him. You still wish something to be 
done? Most persistent Dorothea! Well, say a little tablet 
—two foot square, with a black border, and a neat inscrip- 
tion; any mason fellow would manage the thing for a few 
shillings !” 


And without another word to the sculptor tony | quitted the © 


studio. It was to be understood, of course, that Mr. Kempe’s 
services’ were no longer required, that his labors were 
ended. 

He was white as a sheet, shivering, fainting almost. The 
room seemed to swim round him. He staggered like a 
drunken man. He pressed his tremulous hands upon his 
burning forehead. Then an angry moan escaped him, a cry 
of suffering, and he seized his mallet and beat to powder 
every portion of his model. The room was filled with a 
choking cloud of dust. The design for Sir Peter’s monu- 
ment, the studies, models, moulds and castings, had absolutely 
disappeared. 

He had been false to his Phillis, to his art, to himself. In 
all the frenzy of his suffering and his despair, he could yet 
admit that his punishment was well-deserved. But that it 
should come from her hand! At least her ladyship could 
bring no charge against him. He had not sinned against 
her. It could be no crime in her eyes to love her as he had 
loved her. Her ladyship, however, was but the instrument 
called on to inflict a merited chastisement. That was the 
character in which she had to be regarded. The executioner 
does not ply his lash, or knot his cord, or wield his axe be- 
cause of sins against himself. In the case of Oliver Kempe, 
Lady Bembridge had performed the cruel duties of the most 
ignoble officer of justice. : 

She had befooled and betrayed Oliver Kempe, as a child 
tears a fly to pieces, for mere pastime. He had been as a 
whetstone upon which the weapons of her coquetry had been 
sharpened and brightened, and preserved from rusting dur- 
ing her widowhood. She had used him as a marksman a 
target: she had tested upon him her accuracy of aim, riddled 
him with the keen shafts of her glances, and then flung him 

















aside as worthless and done with. 
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She married Lord Lockeridge, of course, who wasted her 
fortune and personally maltreated her in the most shameful 
way. The Lockeridge divorce case occupied the law courts 
and the upper house of parliament, and was a great public 
scandal during many years of the last century. But with 
that notorious matter we have no concern here. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Oliver Kempe had fallen senseless?upon the huge block of 
marble provided for Sir Peter’s monument. hen con- 
sciousness returned to him he could scarcely move, he was 
so numbed by the severe cold of his stone bed. His every 
limb seemed frozen, while yet his forehead ached and burned 
with fever. 

He prayed for death. The thought of existence was in- 
tolerable to him. How could he bear to lead a shameful 
life? Hehad been false in all. Hea worshipper of Art! 
He had knelt at her shrine, not asa faithful devotee, but as 
a petty thief to filch the jewels and gold that lecked it. 

He prayed for death. But life came. Wirm soft arms 
circled his neck, and sweet kisses were picssed upon his 

arched lips. “Come back to me, my own,” whispered 

hillis. He wept upon her tender bosom and was saved; 
not to be famous, but to be happy. He was pardoned, of 
course. Phillis was one of those women, rich in Heaven’s 
own gifts of pity and mercy, and swift to forgive. 

A legacy had come to her from a wealthy godmother lately 
deceased, She carried home her frail and ailing lover; en- 
riched and restored him. He helped in her father’s school. 
By-and-bye he occupied altogether the schoolmaster’s desk. 
He plied bis statuary’s implements now and then, but ne 
cannot be said to have ever achieved any work of great im- 
portance. In his native village, however, he was always ac- 
counted famous at carving the handles of walking-sticks. 
His school boasted many pupils, whose numbers, as the years 
passed away, were frequently increased by the enrolment of 
recruits who called Oliver father and Phillis mother. No 
mopument was ever erected to his memory, save only a 
simple tablet in his parish church. Still, in that respect he 
was better cared for than Sir Peter; whose widow forgot at 
last to provide even the cheapest form of record in stone of 
the virtues (supposing him to have possessed any) and the 
public services (if indeed he ever performed such) of her 
first husband, the rich nabob.—All the Year Round. 


—_—— > ——— 
SLIPS OF THE PRESS. 


The ears of the sharpest reporters at times play them false ; 
the pens of ready writers do not, as a rule, shape letters in 
the way Lord Palmerston loved; type, like other matter, 
will get in the wrong place, and consequent errors escape the 
most lynx-eyed of * readers.” The results may be annoying 
to the writer, provoking to the orator, and puzzling to the 
peruser, but are none the less amusing for all that. 

TLe omission of a single letter is sufficient to completely 
alter the meaning of a sentence, and convert a very ordinary 
piece of news into an altogether incredible statement. Hou- 
div himself could hardly have managed to steal “ a small ox” 
out of a lady’s reticule, and hide it in his waistcoat-pocket ; 
and the greatest of gormandisers was never credited with 
having “eaten a cabman;” yet, according to newspaper re- 
ports, men have been found guilty of both offences. A like 
initial mishap led to the world being informed that the Rus- 
sians had defeated certain Polish insurgents “with great 
laughter;” and by the cutting off of a final letter, a great 
party-leader was made to defy his opponents with the extra- 
ordinary announcement: “ You cannot fight against the 
future; Tim is on ovr side!” An American journal onee 
gave a grave account of a river misadventure, wherein a 
steamer nearly came to grief through running against a rat— 
explaining in its next issue that it should have said “ raft ;” 
and a Southern editor bad to apologise for calling Mobile 
the fourth coffee-pot, instead of the fourth coffee-port, in the 
States. Only the other day, we saw an essay on “ The Long 
Reigns of English Sovereigns” alluded to as “a disquisition 
upon the leng reins of English sovereigns ;” an absurd blun- 
der, indeed, but not quite so bad as that in a bookseller’s 
catalogue, which made “ the immorai works of the poet Mil- 
ton” figure among his stock-in-trade; or the exactly similar 
misprint in tle poets’ corner of an Oxford newspaper, mak- 
ing some elegiac verses end : 

Death is past, and all its sorrows 
Swallowed up in victory ; 
Eadless joys in bliss await them, 
Life and immorality! 
Some admirer of the famous actress, Mrs. Oldfield, wrote a 
funeral oration in her praise, which, thanks to the printer, 
opened thus: “ Let oratory be silent, rhetoric be dumb; let 
the pomp and pageantry of sorrow, the silent procession, the 
sable hearse, and the mourning fiends, pass unregarded by !” 
To deprive the word “ windows” Of its m seems to be a favo- 
rite trick with compositors; an auctioneer lately announced 
his intention of knocking down “asurplus stock of bay- 
widows, complete, glazed witb best British plate;” and 
worse still, an Irish paper reported the burning down of a 
school-house, told how a brave fellow ran to the place, gained 
access to the school-room, “ at once kicked out three of the 
widows, and then proceeded to throw out the children to the 
people assembled there, and by that means succeeded in 
saving several.” 

Equally awkward results accrue from the substitution of 
one letter for another; A theatrical critic desiring to note the 
fact that a fair representative of Shakespeare’s “ Ariel” “ did 
not sing,” was made answerable for the uncomplimentary 
assertion that the lady “did nothing.” A popular periodical 
added to our stock of historical knowledge by informing us 
that Henry LV. of England derived the “red nose” from his 
grandfather, of course intending to say he inherited from his 

randsire the cognizance of the red rose ; a blunder remind- 

ng one of Fanny Fudge’s complaint of the stupid printer 
transfurming “freshly blown roses” into “fleshy brown 
noses ;” and doubtless the writer of the heraldic essay re- 
echoed the fair Fanny’s anathema. Equally annoying must 
it have been to the clergyman who wrote of “ the force of a 
Scripture parable,” to find himself made responsible for such 
an unclerical expression as “the farce of a Scripture para- 
ble.” The printer of a statement circulated by an Accident 
Assurance Company, setting forth the compensation received 
by insurers unfortunate or fortunate enough to have occasion 
to test the value of their investments, seems to have set bis 
mind upon producing the oddest misprints. According to 
the official document, one individual obtained two hundred 
pounds because his “ wig upsetin turning a corner ;” another 
got three hundred pounds for being thrown from bis “ chairs” 
when bis “ hou-2 took fright;” and a third lost his life, there- 


by costing the Company a thousand pounds, by being “ blown 


In an American acting edition of Gerald Griffin's “ Gisip- 
pus,” Chremes heralds the arrival of the hero of the play 
with: 


There’s a smile !—you longed to see one— 
The smile successful lure wears ; 


instead of— 
The smile successful love wears. 


We should much like to know whether the misreading 
established itself upon the American stage. When Othello, 
wise all too late, becomes convinced of the baseness of his 
trusted ancient, the betrayed Moor exclaims : 


I look down towards his feet ; but that’s a fable ! 


An allusion to cloven hoofs that utterly vanishes in a mo- 
dern edition of the tragedy, where the line runs— 


I look down towards his feet; but that’s a table / 


a new reading that might have emanated from a matter-of- 
fact commentator, and one which would doubtless affect the 
sensibilities of an audience quite as F scwcy See the original 
text. No stranger news ever came from Mexico than that 
General Pillow and thirty-seven men had_ been lost in 
a botile; and no stranger remedy for neuralgia was ever 
propounded than that put forth by a Philadelphian journal, 
which assured all concerned they might easily abate their 
sufferings by simply putting a roasted pig in the mouth. A 
Western paper complimented the Russian Archduke Alexis 
by speaking of him as “ the noble Kuss,” a misprint as likely 
to be due to the compositor’s fancy for a joke, as to careless- 
ness in “setting up.” Printers’ errors are sometimes suspi- 
ciously germane to the matter; one can hardly believe it was 
by pure accident that one newspaper startled its readers with 
the news that a train had run over a cow and cut it in 
“ calves ;” that another concluded its announcement of a 
theatrical performance for the benefit of the Goldsmiths’ and 
Jewellers’ Institute, with the notification: “Tickers only 
benefit!” or that a third made its art critic describe one of 
Lance’s fruit-pieces as “a Sauce that makes the mouth 
water.” 
A curious corruption of the text of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” originated in the accidental or intentional change of 
an éinto ana. Bunyan makes Christian say of Faintheart, 
Mistrust, and Guilt, that although many called them cowards, 
they had made David groan, moan, and roar, had sorely 
brushed the coats of Heman and Hezekiah, and handled Peter 
so as to make him afraid o/ a sorry girl. Fithera blundering 
printer, or an editor who knew not the name of Heman, one 
of the four wise sons of Mahol, than whom Solomon alone 
was wiser, changed Heman to Haman. A later editor of 
Bunyan’s great work, satisfied that the immortal tinker never 
associated the baffled Agagite with David, Hezekiah, and 
Peter, as champions of the true faith, substituted Mordecai, 
as more worthy cf the honor, and Mordecai has ever since 
been exalted at the expense of the true man. 

Poetry is as easily marred by the insertion of an unneces- 
sary letter as by the omission of a necessary one. Take 
these lines, for instance, as they were quoted in a review : 


And shall I blame you, sweet, because you choose 
A softer path of life than mine could be? 

I keep our secret here, and no man knows 

What passed five years ago ’twixt you and me— 
Two lovers begctten at the selfsame time, 

When that gold summertide was in its prime ; 
One love lives yet, and one died with the rose. 


Of course, we infer that the lady and gentleman, were born 
at the selfsame hour, in the midsummer season ; but the poet 
really never hinted anything of the sort, for he wrote: 


Two loves begotten at the selfsame time, 
When that gold summertide was in its prime. 


As Portia’s love-anxious eyes follow the steps of her heart’s 
lord as he moves towards the fateful caskets, she compares 
Bassanio to 

Young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin-tribute paid by howling Troy ; 


by merely transposing a couple of letters, the above lines are 
modernised with a vengeance into— : 


Young Alcides, when he did redeem; 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Tory. 


An author’s meaning may be perverted even without omit- 
ting, adding, or altering a single Jetter, or meddling with his 
punctuation. In Nicholl’s “ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” 
he gives an account of the presentation of a Bible to the queen 
by the citizens of London, and then remarks: “ Which pass- 
age shows a swell how the City stood affected to religion ;” 
but what he meant to say, if the printer had allowed him, 
was: “Which passage shows as well how the City stood 
aftected to religion, as what hopes the kingdom might enter- 
tain of the queen’s favor towards it.” 

A curious misprint, involving an absurd impossibility, is to 
be found in an edition of Shakspeare’s plays published within 
the last five years; the following words being put in the 
mouth of Henry 1V. when recounting the smooth and wel- 
come news brought by Sir Walter Blunt from the North: 


The Earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 

Ten thousand Sects, two and twenty knights, 
Balked in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains. 


Here the error is palpable enough ; but, generally speaking, 
when it is a matter not of letters but of words, typographical 
mistakes may easily pass undetected. Few readers of Thack- 
eray’s “Lectures upon the English Humorists” would see 
anything out of the way in his alluding to Smollett’s Dr. 
Morgan as “the wild apothecary,” or suspect that “ wild” 
ought to be “ Welsh ;” and we are sure no one acquainted 
with the writings of Mrs. Manley would demur at her bein 

styled “the detestable authoress of the ‘ New Atalantis,’ al- 
though Thackeray really wrote “the delectable authoress.” 
For slips of this sort, however, the writer must be held ac- 
countable, To illegible or doubtful handwriting we are 
certainly indebted for the odd statement respecting Doctor 
Livingstone, that he was well in health, but much troubled 
by the people about him: “ the ssvants are not to be trusted, 
and it was only by stratagem that he got his letter forwarded 
to Mr. Kirk ;” for “savants” read “ servants,” and the state- 
ment may be accepted as true. It was not the compositor’s 
fault that a new geranium was landed as likely to prove “a 
great addition to our res,” instead of “ to our parterres ;” 
that an actress noted for dres-ing superbly was said to have 
“ lisped as usual in the best taste;” or that the military world 





from his gig.” 


shot had ordered every regiment in camp to be marched out 
twice a weck, to batile, attended by one combatant and one 
medical officer, when the order issued was that the troops 
should bathe regularly. Neither can there be much doubt 
that the pen was to blame for its being necessary for the New 
Haven Register to tell its readers: “In the article upon Yale 
College, in our last, for “alum water’ read alma mater /” 
A blunder ridiculous enough, in all conscience, but not so 
ridiculous as that perpetrated by the Pittsburgh Argus, when 
it described a certain gentleman as “a nobby old burglar, 
prowling around in a naked state,” in place of lauding him 
as “a noble old burgher, proudly loving his native state.” 
Press errors of another description must be debited rather 
to treacherous ears than heedless hands. That fact, however, 
would hardly reconcile a man to seeing a near relative set 
down in a blue-book as “ a pauper in the workhouse,” instead 
of “a partner in the works;” or console a bishop for being 
made to reckon curates among the great hindrances to the 
spread of the gospel, when he merely pronounced agaiust the 
system of pew-rates. Parliamentary orators have not much 
reason to complain of maltreatment at the hands of the hard- 
working gentlemen of the reporters’ gallery, still they are 
strangely misrepresented at times. When Italy showed her- 
self ambitious of becoming a European power, a speaker de- 
claring all the Italians wanted was “to be a nation,” found 
himself reported as having said they “ wanted to be in Asia.” 
Another, indulging in some sneers at the “ attenders of clubs,” 
appeared next morning as an assailant of “ venders of gloves.” 
A silver-voiced lawyer, complimenting the leader of the 
House, by remarking of him, that “eloquence was bursting 
from every pore,” had the sentence transformed by a cruel 
reporter into “ perspiration exuded from every pore ;” and 
when, in “ another place.” the same legal light pronounced 
the law administered in Courts of Equity to be a perfect terra 
incognita to practitioners in the Courts of Common Law, he 
was represented to have said the justice administered in the 
one was a “ perfect terror” to practitioners in the other. 
Lord Brougbam was fond of relating an amusing instance 
of misreporting, which was no joke to the victim of it. A 
bishop, at one of his country visitations, found occasion to 
complain of the deplorable state of a certain church, the roof 
of which was evidently anything but water-tight; after rat- 
ing those concerned for their negiect, his lordship finished by 
declaring emphatically that he would not visit the damp old 
church again until it was put in decent orcer. His horror 
may be imagined when he discovered himself reported in the 
local journal as having declared: “I shall not visit this 
damned old church again.” The bishop lost no time in call- 
ing the editor’s attention to the mistake ; that worthy there- 
upon setting himself right with his readers by stating that he 
willingly gave publicity to his lordship’s explanation, but he 
had every confidence in the accuracy of his reporter. The 
editor of an evening paper could hardly havej had similar 
confidence in his suhordinate when the latter caused his jour- 
nal to record that a prisoner had been sentenced to “ four 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Commons!” In this 
case, we fancy the reporter must have been in the same ex- 
hilarated condition as his American brother, who ended his 
account of a city banquet with the frank admission: “ It is 
not distinctly remembered by anybody present who made 
the last speech !” 

Not — since, one of our daily instructors gave the British 
public the interesting information that twenty-five Russian 
mengof-war were preparing to proceed to the Black Sea “ to 
take part in the autumn manceuvres next summer ;” and an- 
other announced that a particular composition of Beethoven’s 
would be performed at the Monday Popular Concerts the en- 
suing Saturday. One morning paper, with loose geographical 
notions, placed Victoria in South Australia, and another 
transformed that colony into an island; while the leadin 
journal itself, oblivious of the existence of the Medway, told 
us of an ironclad being turned into the Thames from Chat- 
ham dockyard. Forgetting its Lempriere, the same great 
authority likened the slceping-cabin of the Khedive’s yacht 
to “a very temple of Mornus ;” ignoring royal cousinship, it 
dubbed the Duke of Cambridge the Prince of Waies’s 
“uncle;” and one fine morning startled its readers by an- 
nouncing that upon one day in a certain week, one hundred 
and forty cases of cholera occurred in Naples in forty-eight 
hours. This extraordinary item of intelligence came from a 
special correspondent, and “ specials” are allowed, like poets, 
a good deal of license. During the late war, one of them 
telegraphed to a London paper that an English officer, had 
delivered messages from the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, congratulating the Emperor 
of Germany upon his successes in France. Of course the 
story was untrue, and very quickly officially declared so ; but 
while the matter was of such high moment as to necessitate 
the Premier himself setting it right in parliament, the author 
of the canard coolly wrote a few days afterwards: “The 
messages in question were of a purely personal character, 
and in no way concerned the successes of the German arms. 
I hasten to rectify the slight error that happened in the 
statement I transmitted!” There was something more than a 
slight error in a ph in a Yorkshire newspaper ex- 
Lressing great regret at “the death of the father of the Liver- 
pool council, Alderman Cooper, who is seventy-eight years 
of age, and has been a member of the council for over eighty 

rs.” A remarkable man that! 

Advertisers are adepts atambiguity. A lady advertises her 
desire to obtain a husband, “with a Roman nose havin 
strong religious tendencies.” “A spinster particularly fond 
of children” informs the public that she “ wishes for two or 
three, having none of her own.” Somebody wants “a young 
man to look after a horse of the Methodist persuasion ;” a 
draper desires to meet with an assistant who would “ take an 
active and energetic interest in a small first-class trade, and 
in a quiet family;” and a Boston chemist advertises “ the 
gentleman who left his stomach for analysis will please call 
and get it, together with the result.” Slipshod English is 
not, however, confined to the advertising columns, or we 
should not be able to read of the shooting of a wild-cat “ by 
a little boy five feet cight inches long;” of a procession, 
which “ was very fine, and nearly two miles in length, as was 
also the prayer of Mr. Perry, the chaplain ;” nor should we 
be “ much scandalised to note the fact,” that “ Miss Corry, in 
the presence of a large number of Admiralty officials, named 
the ship yesterday, and she was quietly warped out to her 
moorings in the river by ropes.” An American paper, dilat- 
ing upon the success attained by a “self-made man,” said he 
“arrived in California twenty years ago with only one shirt 
to his back ; and since then, has contrived, by close applica- 
tion to business, to accumulate over ten millions.” President 
Taylor’s celebrated bull: “We are at peace with all the 
world, and continue to cherish relations of amity with the 
rest of mankind,” is pretty fairly matched by one perpetrated 
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ery one will be there, and for the edification of those whe ure | ship. At first, we were in very 


absent, a full report will be found in our next paper.” 


spirits, for a number of 


| patients and small purchasers dropped in, and although I 


In our grandfathers’ days, the hunting out of comical cross- | felt horribly humiliated when I was asked for a “penn’orth 


readings was a favorite diversion of small witlings; such | 


things are only produced now by sheer accident, when, in 
“ making-up” for the press, a portion of a column of type 
gets mysteriously imported into a place where it has no 
manner of business, thereby causing things to become, as 
Yankees term it, considerably mixed. By the intrusion of 
the termination of a criminal trial into an operatic criticism, 
a panegyrical account of a new singer finished up with “ he 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, so that society 
will for some time be freed from the infliction of his pre- 
sence.” By part of a report of a _—_ meeting straying 
into one about the accidents on a night, it was made 
to appear that a “ Mr. Hodson moved the Brandy Quay into 
the water.” The Queen, everybody knows, is a good sailor, 
but her appearance upon the quarter-deck as captain wou!d 
certainly astonish the tars; yet the following item of Naval 
Intelligence once graced the columns of a morning paper: 
“ A review and mock-engagement of the gunboat flotilla will 
shortly take place in the presence of Her Majesty, appointed 
to succeed Captain G. T. Gordon, as -captain to Sir G. F. 
Seymour.” A weekly newspaper lately served up this piece 
of hotch-potch : “ Yesterday, a coal-porter named John Sharp 
was received into the chest on Friday evening. It appears 
that he had gone to the Royal Free Hospital, having received 
severe bruises about the Metropolitan Market, to purchase a 
horse, and seeing one to please him, he bought it; he took it 
home, and when in the act of examining it, the animal 
struck out and kicked him.” A country paper contrived to 
beat the above by dexterously combining u paragraph con- 
cerning an unlucky dog with another concerning a popular 
preacher: “ The Rev. J. Thompson preached to a large con- 
gation last Sunday. This wag his last sermon previous to 
fis departure for London. He exhorted his brethren and 
sisters; and after offering a devout prayer, took a whim to 
cut some frantic freaks. He ran up the High Street and down 
Queen Street to the college. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, some boys seized him, tied a tea-kettle to his tail, and 
let him go. A great crowd gathered, and for a few minutes 
there was a lively scene.” This was, however, nothing com- 
pared with what made the Rev. Dr. Mudge mad. The doc- 
tor had been presented with a gold-headed cane, and the 
same week a patent pig-killing and sausage-making machine 
had been tried ata factory in the place of which he was 
pastor. The writer of a report of the presentation and a 
ee of the new machine for the local newspaper thus 
records the accident that ensued: “The inconsiderate Cax- 
tonian who made up the forms of the paper got the two 
locals mixed up in a frightful manner, and when we went to 
press, oe this was the appalling result: Several 
of the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends called upon him yesterday, 
and after a brief conversation, the unsuspicious pig was seized 
by the hind-legs and slid along a beam until he reached the 
hot-water tank. His friends explained the object of their 
visit, and presented him with a — handsome gold-headed 
butcher, who grabbed him by the tail, swung him round, slit 
his throat from ear to ear, and in Jess than a minute the car- 
case was in the water. Thereupon, he came forward, and 
said that there were times when the feelings overpowered 
one, ind for that reason he would not attempt to do more 
than thank those around him for the mamner in which such 
a huge animal was cut into fragments was simply astonish- 
ing. The doctor concluded his remarks, when the machine 
seized him, and in less time than it takes to write it, the pig 
was cut into fragments, and worked up into delicious saus- 
ages. The occasion will long be remembered by the doctor's 
friends as one of the most delightful of their lives. The best 
pieces can be procured for tenpence a pound; and we are 
sure that those who have sat so long under his ministry will 
rejoice that he has been treated so handsomely.” We can- 
not vouch for the genuineness of the oe whether 
it be genuine or manufactured, it would be difficult to find a 
more complete specimen of typographical mixture.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 
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GENTEEL POVERTY: 
BY ONE WHO HAS HAD PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF IT. 


Reader, have you any personal experience of what is called 
genteel poverty? Not of the poverty of novels—which 
consists in shabby lodgings, inability to wear new kid gloves, 
and cabs instead of carriages—but the poverty which has 
to work for its daily bread, and can hardly earn it; which 
goes to bed at night, and is not sure whether there will be 
any dinner on the morrow; the poverty—to sum up all its 
miseries in one sentence—which teaches you by stern expe- 
rience what unsatisfied hunger is? J have; and as I have 
never yet seen a description of genteel ter written by 
any one who seemed to have personally sounded its depths, 
will tell some of m:y own story. 

Educated for the medical profession, and in possession, 
after a ee and costly course of study, of the usual 
diplomas, I went into practice in a country district. Then I 
foolishly fell in love with a penniless girl, and married her, 
without my father’s consent—for I never asked it. When he 
did know of my marriage, he gave me to understand that, as 
Thad acted without consulting him, I must expect no more 
assistance from bim. 

I soon found that it was impossible to continue in practice 
where I had married. Having married “beneath” me, as the 
phrase is, the people who had called on me and invited me 
would take no notice of my wife. I Jost an appointment I 
held, I must say through my own foolish obstinacy in perti- 
naciously standing up for what I thought were my own 
Tights; and—to make the narrative as brief as possible—I 
Was soon adrift on the world with a wife, a house full of 
furniture, and a moderately good stock of drugs and surgical 
instruments. My horse was sold; and collecting a few 
—_ due to me, I returned to London, where my parents 
ivec. 

It was very soon evident to me that, with my scanty means, 
I had only two alternatives : I must either go as an outdoor 
assistant, to take charge of a branch practice—that is to say, 
to live perhaps some miles from where my principal lived 
and do all the rough work; or I must adopt the plan which 
in London has often led to fortune, and often a regular doc- 
tor’s shop. Unfortunately, I adopted the latter alternative. 
I had never been an assisiant,and I shrank from being an- 
other man’s servant. 

My father was reluctantly persuaded to advancé a few 
pounds towards fitting up, in the cheapest and shabbiest way, 
a small on Ce such it really was) in one of poores' 
districts in London. The shop and the little room behind it, 
With two rooms above, and a minute scullery or wash-house, 
comprised the whole of our little abode. Ho , there 
were only two of us at that time, and this was nd great bard- 
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of castor oil” or of “ pills,” or an ounce of “senitive elec- 
tuary,” and resolutely refused to come down to “ hair oil,” 
yet I consoled myself with the reflection that others whom I 
had known to begin thus were now driving a handsome 
brougham, and doing a good practice. I found, too, that I 
had made a great mistake in taking a shop, knowing nothing 
of how to manage or stock it. I was continually asked for 
things I had not got, some of which I did not even know by 
name; for although I tried to persuade myself that mine was 
“an open surgery” only, the people called it nothing but a 
shop, and expected that a was sold in a drug- 
— shop should be sold by me. They were sometimes in- 
dignant, and oftener contemptuous, when they found I had 
not got what they wanted. 

Altogether my receipts did not average more than two 
pounds a week, and out of this I had to keep my wife and 
myself, and pay twenty-eight pounds a year rent. Besides, 
there were druggists’ bills to pay, and sundry otber little ex- 
penses. Of course we could not alford a servant; my wife 
did all the indoor work, and we had a woman in fora short 
time every day to clean the door-step and the door-plate, and 
to goa few errands. We were often hard pushed to get a 
meal, for we soon found that there was no credit for us. No 
obsequious tradesman asked--solicited, I should say--the honor 
of our custom. We could not manage meat every day, and 
we used to find fish cheaper. Herriugs and sprats have given 
usmany a meal. A pennyworth of sprats, when they are in 
season, is a large plateful, and with some bread and potatoes, 
will make a satisfying meal for two; and we could not aftord 
to satisfy ourselves on meat. I well remember with what 
eagerness I used to look forward toa weekly visit to m: 
father’s house, when I had dinner, and could eat as muc 
meat is I liked. Once a week, by an arrangement to which 
my father tacitly consented, I went home for dinner, and 
slipped into the house without bis seeing me. He never 
would meet me or speak to me. I think at last he got ashamed 
of my shabbiness, though this was not to be wondered at, 
seeing that my whole income was less by thirty pounds than 
the rent ne paid for his house. 

And I was shabby. It wasa very hot summer, and yet I 
was obliged to wear an overcoat the whole time, because my 
other coats would not bear the sunlight. My boots got worn 
out towards the latter part of the year, and I was obliged to 
wear galoches continually to keep the wet out, when it 
rained, and to hide their dilapidations when it was fine. 

In the midst of all our misery, we had some little gleams 
of luck to enliven us. Occasionally, I pot a decent fee. Once 
I remember getting three guineas for an operation; an 
when I reflect on it, Iam “. astonished how anybody 
could have been fool enough to let a man practising as I did 
ape such an operation on him. As it happened, I hada 

arge experience in operative surgery ; but this was a mere 
chance, as it very rarely happens that men come down to 
a open shops who have occupied the positions I have 


People that never knew what poverty was will, of course, 
think that we ought to have saved every little extra crumb 
that fell to us, and be just as economical when, as happened 
once or twice, our receipts were five or six pounds in a week, 
as when they were only thirty shillings. t them try! Let 
them go on for day after dey, and week after week, pinching 
themselves in food and clothing, to say nothing of the com- 
forts or elegances of life, and they will find that when they 
do get a change of luck, the first thing they will do will be 
to enjoy itin a little indulgence. 

On one of these occasions I remember ay oy and de- 
lighting my wife, who was country bred and born, by a dish 
of strawberries and cream cooled with ice. On another oc- 
casion, when she had a nervous headache of the most violent 
kind, arising from insufficient nutriment (for she used to pre- 
tend she had no appetite, in order that I might eat the more), 
I went out and got a fowl and a bottle of sherry. I cut off 
a leg of the fowl and part of the breast, and devilled it; 
then I took it up to her, and making her swallow a glass of 
wine first, I fed her with the fowl. In ten minutes the head- 
ache had gone. 

We used to go often to the play, for I had a patient who 
was connected with one of the principal theatres, and had 
that mysterious power of giving unlimited orders which some 
people possess, and those visits to the theatre were great, re- 
liefs to the monotony of our misery. 

I kept myself concealed from nearly all my former friends, 
but once a very jolly girl, who had known me before my 
marriage, got from my mother information of my residence, 
and drove down in her father’s brougham to see us. Out of 
consideration for our feelings, she alighted some distance off, 
dismissed the carriage, and walked the rest of the way. She 
made great fun of our little rooms, and seemed to think we 
were doing it for a sort of joke, and that it was “awfully 
nice” to be your own kitchen-maid. I did not tell her how 
often we were hard up for a meal, and that my microscope, 
my watch, all the little jewellery I had, and some of the 
surgical instruments I was least likely to want, were then at 
the pawnbroker’s. That horrible pawnshop! It is useless to 
attempt to describe again what Las been so often de- 
scribed before, but the misery of those visits to my 
“uncle’s” can never be told in words. I must do the pawn- 
broker’s assistants the justice to say that they were always 
most civil and good-natured ; I never had a rude word from 
any of them. I remember when I went toredeem my watch 
and some rings, when better days had dawned on us, I could 
not help remarking: “ Thank God, this sort of work is dove 
with ; 1 hope I shall never see the inside of this box again !” 
“ Weil, sir,” said the assistant, “1 hope for your own seke 
you never will. It’s hard lines for a gentleman, sir, I expect, 
and we have a many of them here, and ladies too. I’ve 
known ladies drive up in their carriages to the front door, 
and tben go into the back-shop to pawn their jewels.” 

Occasionally, odd bits of another sort of life thrust them- 
selves into this state of existence; for instance, an invitation 
to a conversazione at South Kensington once reached me, 
having been addressed by somebody or other (I never kaew 
by whom) to my father’s house. I had all my “ dress things,” 
still, and so I went. As I could not aftord a cab from where 
L lived, [took my clothes in a bag and dressed at my father’s, 
and then went to the conversazione, where I admired the 
wonderful strength of Lord prt who presided, and 
who was, in fact, the whole evening shaking hands with 
everybody as they were announced, and talking incessantly. 
I met several people that I knew, who chatted with me, and 
wondered what had become of me lately! I remember feeling 
as if I was a sort of impostor, and had no right to be there. 
and thinking that the waiters and attendants would not have 
been so respectful if they had known that] bad dined off a 
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ted herring the day before, 


I stopped for a yeas at this wretched hole, living in misery 
the whole time, when just as I was about giving up altoge- 
ther, I got some money left me, and recommenced in another 
locality. A strange ill-luck seemed to follow me, and 
although my income was a little larger, yet so were my 
expenses, and for three years it was only by dintof the 
severest economy that I could keep my head aboye water. 
Then, too, a tailor to whom I owed what I thought an insig- 
nificant balance, sued me for it, and as I could not. pay, 
expenses ran up, and I was in danger of arrest. Ultimately, 
I arranged to pay it ‘off by instalments, and these crippled 
me terribly. Having no money to make a show with, the 
British public, with its usual discrimination and accurate 
judgment, decided that I could not be a good doctor, and 
none but the working-classes and small tradespeople employed 
me. Thus with a pretty extensive practice I had a very 
amall income. On one occasion, having only threepence in 
the house, and having exhausted our credit, Thad to pay this 
threepence away to take an omnibus to a neighborhood 
where I ran no risk of being known, in order to pawn some 
instruments, with the proceeds of which I bought food for 
our dinner. For three weary years this weut on with little 
or no improvement. People said: “‘ Wait, and your practice 
will certainly improve.” But I did wait, and it didn’t 
improve, and I was getting very heart-sick and weary, when 
one day an appointment abroad, with a fixed salary, most 
unexpectedly offered itself, which seemed a fortune to me. 

I need hardly say how eagerly I accepted it; and from that 
day to this I have never known what it is to suffer want. 
Abroad, everything seemed to prosper with me ; and although 
I have been home several times since, yet I always feel chilled 
and depressed by the knowledge that I might again have to 
suffer the privations I endured in my earlier uppers of practice, 
and know what it was to want a meal, and to be obliged to 
wear boots that let in water. 

Those years of misery have made a permanent impression 
both on my wife and myself, which will never be effaced. 
We have known what it was to want food and clothing, and 
we have been more charitable to the poor ever since. But 
we have had our dispositions soured, and our lives embit- 
tered, and we can sympathise with those who, seeing the 
awful contrasts between the enormous wealth of some and 
the frightful poverty of others, in “ happy’? England, think 
that allis not quite for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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BOOK WORMS. 


The famous Bourdaloue read every year St. Paul, St. Chry- 
sostom, and Cicero. He may surely be called a bookworm 
of the beetle type, for the werks of St. Chrysostom are con- 
tained in eleven folios. He must have completed his annual 
task at least fifty times. Sir William Jones read through the 
works of Cicero every year. But fur au ordinary reader to 
set himself to such a task would be to give him a life-lon 
distaste for literature. We admire more the desultory read- 
ing of the book-lover. This is exhibited in his monndin a 
ladder for one book, oom | upon another, and, in h vy 
lighted perusal of the latter, forgetting the primary object of 
his search. Mr. Burton, we are glad to say, regrets that in 
Dibdin’s bibliographical works he estimates arenribing by its 
pecuniary value. “ Everything is too comfortable, luxurious, 
and easy—russia, morocco, embossing, marbling, gilding—all 
crowding on one another till one feels suffocated with riches. 
There is a feeling, at the same time, of the utter useless pomp 
of the whole thing. Volumes, in the condition in Which he 
generally describes them, are no more fitted for use and con- 
sultation than white kid gloves and silk stockings ure for 
hard work. Books should be used decently and respectfully 
—reverently, if you will, but let there be no toleration for 
the doctrine that there are volumes too splendid for use, too 
fine almost to be looked at, as Brummel said of his Dresden 
china.” The late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., was the greatest 
collector of modern times. The only son of Mr. T. Phil- 
lipps, a Manchester manufacturer, he was educated at Rugby 
and University, Oxford, The future bibliomaniac was born 
in 1792, and soon after his father removed to his beautiful 
residence on the Cotswold Hills, Middlehill. On the death 
of his father he succeeded toa large fortune, and thus had 
the means of gratifying his passion for collecting M88. and 
books, the former particularly. That he was a genuine bib- 
liophile the following remark by a writer in the Atheneum, 
Feb. 10, 1762, proves :—* The late baronet was not only a fine 
scholar, but he was one of the most learned men of the age. 
No one, if judging from the works issued from its private 
at could form any idea of the vast range of his know- 

edge and acquirements in nearly every branch of historical 
and antiquarian lore.” Few persons have any idea of the 
vast extent of his collection. It was especially rich in MSS. 
—no less than 60,000 in number, contained in 24,000 boxes. 
Three thousand of these are described in Haenel “ Catalogi 
Librorum Manuecriptorum,” 1830. He bought several entire 
libraries, and when the intelligent bookseller Thorpe issued a 
catalogue of 1,400 vols. of MSS. Sir Thomas ordered the 
whole. His collection is rich in Greek MSS., monastic car- 
tularies, and genealogical and historical papers. Sir Thomas 
died Feb. 6, this year, and great curiosity was naturally felt 
as to the disposition of his unrivalled library. A few days 
before his death he made a will bequeathing Thirlestane 
House «t Cheltenham, with the library, to his youngest 
daughter (he left no male issue), Mrs. pe FP His eldest 
daughter married Mr. J. Orchard Halliwell, the emivent 
Shakesperian critic; but Sir Thomas, by his will, strictly for- 
bade his eldest daughter, or her husband, or any Roman 
Catholic, ever to enter the house.~Churchman's Shilling 
Magazine. 
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Tue Heat or tHe Sun.—The most recent theory con- 
cerning the heat of the sun is, that it is caused by the shrink- 
ing of the sun’s own mass; and some of our astronomers and 
physicists are discussing the question. Of course, a mass so 
enormous will give out an amount of heat enormous in pro- 
portion; but the shrinking goes on so slowly that many ages 
must elapse before any diminution in the amount of the sun’s 
heat will become perceptible. In the last number of the 
“Monthly Notices” of the Royal Astronomical Society, cal- 
culations are given of the rate and quantity; and the author 
remarks, in conclusion, that the application of this theory to 
other bodies is almost without limit: “ the earth has contract- 
ed, and has stored up a corresponding amount of heat in the 
non-conducting rocks and soils; the stars, by their intrinsic 
brilliancy, indicate the operation of the force of gravity upon 
contracting matter; the nebule aftord examples of the com- 
mencement of this operation; and periodical variations in 
light now become perturbations; and all these phenomena 
are subject to the great principle known as the conservation 
of energy.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in “‘ Robin Hood.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Charlotte Thompson, in ‘One Wife.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 




















OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


ovsznoLyP ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invyalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 














Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the ALBion in futune will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, t6 insure insertion. 


As there remain but a few copies of the ‘“‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 














PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE PURCHASE-POWER OF GOLD. 


There is certainly no question of political economy that 

affects the material welfare of a people so closely as the mu- 
tability of the standard of value through which its trans- 
actions are carried on. In modern times, it has been con- 
sidered indispensable to a sound financial system that this 
should be based on gold or silver, as these precious metals 
were deemed to vary so little in intrinsic value as to form the 
most efficient standard at our command. This theory still 
remains uncontroverted, and yet experience shows us that 
it is subject to a still more inexorable law in commerce, 
namely, the question of supply and demand, and that the 
precious metals are depreciating in value rapidly through the 
production being in excess of the demand. There are several 
reasons to be adduced of the truth of this argument, but the 
most conclusive one of all is that decrease in the purchase- 
power of gold,{which is perceivable in the financial trans- 
actions of every mart on the face of the globe. From every 
side we hear complaints that all the necessaries and luxuries 
of life are so much dearer than they were a decade of years 
since, but it is rather to the enormous increase in the coin- 
age and production of gold within that period that we must 
seek the correct solution of the problem that attracts so 
much attention among political economists of the day. It is 
estimated that in 1848 the coinage in circulation equalled 
about three thousand millions of dollars, and that through 
the discoveries in California and Australia this amount has 
been doubled since that date, besides affording an encrmous 
increase to all the branches of manufacture into which these 
metals are worked. At first sight this transition would not 
appear to be so important as to materially affect its value, 
when we consider the development of commerce and 
finance within that period, which necessitates an increase in 
the circulating medium, but it must be remembered that in 
many countries transactions are now carried on in paper cur- 
rency, and that the modern system of banking so facilitates 
these movements thateven in Great Britain, with its gigantic 
operations, no more gold or bank notes are required than 
was the case twenty years ago. With the partial withdrawal 
of gold asa medium of circulation in the United States, 
Italy, France and Austria, combined with a vast and con- 
tinued increase in the production, we thus find that the ma- 
ture opinions of those well versed in monetary science are 
amply verified, and that a constant depreciation of its value 
cannot be averted. Nevertheless, gold still is held in the 
same nominal ratio as twenty years since, owing to the fact 
that the British Mint is obliged, by its statutes, to give so 
many sovereigns in return for ingots of the proper assay, 
and the monetary disturbance has resulted merely in a de- 
cline of its purchasing power. 

There are no alarming symptoms in this state of affairs, 
except such as may arise from too rapid a development of 
trade and of financial ventures. The enlargement of the 
currency inevitably provokes great activity in commercial 
pursuits, and we havea proof of this indication in the magi- 
cal effects produced in Germany through the immense pay- 
ments made by France for the liberation of its territory, as 











ever, a commercial crisis ensue, the disaster would be inten- 
sified to such a degree as to replace gold, fora time, at a 
value approximating that which it held before these disturb- 
ing influences depreciated its power of purchase. In the 
mean time the effects of this change are painfully apparent 
to those who live on a fixed income. In Great Britain es- 
pecially, civil employees, naval and military officers, en- 
dowed clergymen and annuitants find their resources in- 
adequate to their demand, and those who twenty years since 
could subsist comfortably on their income, are now reduced 
to many straits and vexatious economies, chief among which 
are the education of their children and their advancement in 
life. Nor is there any prospect of an alleviation to these 
difficulties. On the contrary, there isevery prospect that, 
with the depreciation of the purchase-power of gold, the 
various governments must increase ;their expenditures, and 
thus augment the taxation with which these classes of the 
community are already so heavily burdened. We thus find 
the inversion of the old adage, that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 


COAL. 
A curious anomaly in the world’s commerce that threatens 
to entail great changes in the balance of each nation’s trade 
is to be seen in the recent advance of coal in Great Britain, 
amounting from 50 to 60 per cent. at the mines. This is an 
anomaly, because it is admitted that there has been no sud- 
den increase in the demand, nor any combined attempt on 
the part of the proprietors, or of the coal merchants, to 
bring about such a state of affairs. It is rather a spontaneous 
movement, made on the plea that the more the mines are 
worked the more expensive is the process, both in wages and 
machinery, and the gradual exhaustion of the coal fields, 
even at the present ratio of supply. The movement is al- 
together unprecedented, and should it be sustained, the old 
joke of carrying coal to Newcastle may turn out to be a grim 
reality, for already we see that coal from Belgium is now 
figuring in the imports of the British Isles. 
In order to appreciate thre gravity of this crisis at its true 
value, it must be remembcred that coal and iron form the 
foundation of the national prosperity. By the aid of coal, 
the working power of Great Britain is augmented a hun- 
dred-fold. No combined strike in labor could be compared 
to the trials that must ensue on this prodigious rise in the 
one article of first necessity. They will be felt in every 
corner of the land, in every manufactory, in every house- 
hold, and on every sea that is whitened by the sails of British 
shipping. Dear coal necessitates an advance in a multitude 
of commodities with which it is so intimately affiliated. 
Iron, steel, copper and fabrics of all descriptions must feel 
the eftect of this rise, and the prosperity of the entire rail- 
road system of the United Kingdom will be endangered by 
the result. Fares must be raised in order to meet the in- 
creased cost, and freights will also be higher, while if the 
movement should show signs of stability, the increase in 
sailing marine will receive an immense impetus, to the detri- 
ment of steam. Altogether, this unexpected advance will 
work out a revolution in mercantile aftaizs most disadvanta- 
geous to British interests. 
In order to prove how conclusive must be the result, we 
have but to turn to‘the statistics of the British Board of 
Trade, which show that the last material increase in the ex- 
ports from Great Britain arise rather from enhanced values 
than increased supplies. For instance, the quantity of iron 
and steel shipped during the first six months of 1872 was 
about sixteen per cent. greater than the same period last 
year, whereas the value increased nearly twenty-five per 
cent. Twenty-eight thousand tons less of railroad iron in 
1872 than in 1871, represents a value of several hundred 
thousand pounds ‘sterling more. The statistics of the ex- 
port trade in textile fabrics reveals a similar state of affairs. 
In fact, a careful analysis shows that nearly the whole of the 
increase in the value of the exports of the United Kingdom 
is chargeable to the rise in prices. This appreciation in 
values is owing to the advance in wages that has been ac- 
corded to some extent inall the manufacturing centres, and 
also to the slight rise in coal, which already had made itself 
felt, but now that this latter movement has resulted in an 
enhancement/of from 50 to 75 per cent., we do not see how 
this trade can possibly be conducted on a remunerative scale, 
and we fear an ebb in the tide of British prosperity. The 
preponderating advantages possessed by England consisted of 
cheap coal, low wages and skilled labor, but if these are to 
be reckoned of the past, she will be unable to withstand the 
competition of her more favored rivals, and although the 
vast amount of capital at her disposal, the enterprise of her 
merchants and the extended relations she possesses in every 
part of the world, will aid England in preserving her posi- 
tion of commercial supremacy, we look with regret on a 
movement which must entail such momentous results, and 
trust that it will prove a mere temporary embarrassment, and 
that a return to a more moderate price of coal will ensure a 
continuance of her prosperity. 


THE POOR CHILDREN. 

The New York Times, to its great credit, has initiated a 
series of picnics for the poor children of this city, and we 
are pleased to observe that its efforts are aided in the most 
substantial manner by voluntary subscriptions that now 
amount to upwards of fifteen thousand dollars. It is impos- 





also by the feverish stimulus given to business in this country 
through the enormous issue of paper money. Should, how- 


sible to speak in too high terms of the admirable movement 


in the bright scenery of the adjoining country, and we hopé 
that the example will be followed in other communities. 
Some objections have been raised as to the method in which 
these excursions have been carried out, on account of the 
promiscuous manner adopted in issuing tickets that allows 
too many of the juvenile roughs of the city to take part in 
the amusements. We cannot perceive the justice of such 
arguments. It is true that there is a large number of youth- 
ful vagabonds in New York, who are practically outside of 
the pale of civilization. They may be ignorant and filthy, 
addicted to lying and thieving, and some of them may be the 
jail birds of the coming generation, but we see no reason why 
these dissipated little Arabs should be debarred from the hu- 
manizing influence of such excursions, and if the souvenir of 
these bright dsys should tend to lead but one ina hundred to 
a better course of life, the subscribers will have reason to be 
pleased at the result of their Christian charity. From all the 
accounts we have received, these picnics are admirably con- 
ducted ; the children are well tended and treated; and while 
they have a wide range of amusement offered to them, every 
effort is made to prevent improprieties of speech and con- 
duct that might hurt the feelings of their more sensitive com- 
panions. In this field of charity it would be contrary to the 
teachings of our Divine Master to @rive from its fold these 
poor little waifs that, in many instances, are more sinned 
against than sinning, and as it is one of the first requirements 
of areligious community to remove the moral impurities 
with which they are surrounded, we look on these pleasant 
excursions as the first step in a good direction. 

The efforts of our contemporary are not limited to this cha- 
ritable object. In every section of the city it has organized a 
system of relief to the sick and dying children of the poor. 
It is useless to expatiate on the dread that so many parents 
show of entrusting their offspring to the mercies of the pub- 
lic hospitals. This feeling exists in every country, although 
we believe it, in most instances, to be ill-founded. But then 
there is the difficulty of procuring admission to such institu- 
tions, and in many cases the illness assumes so mild a form 
that it inspires no fear, and nevertheless the result may prove 
fatal unless timely aid is given. This assistance is now fur- 
nished to them from the fund, and we hope to see the contri- 
butions increase to such a degree as will enable our contem- 
porary to place this noble Christian charity on a permanent 
basis in the metropolis of the country. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A report by the captain of the Russian corvette Boyarin, 
published in the Cronstadt Messenger, gives some curious 
details on the present state of the naval armaments of Japan. 
On the 14th of July, 1871 (he says), five Japanese ships of 
war entered the harbor of Yokohama. One of these ships is 
a corvette of English construction, armed with six long cast- 
iron guns and two bronze guns. The second ship is an 
ironclad ram, the Stonewall Jackson, formerly part of the 
American Confederate fleet. It is armed with a 300-pounder 
and two Armstrong rifled 70-pounders. The three other 
vessels are screw gunboats of English construction, each 
armed with three guns. The crews of these vessels are 
composed exclusively of Japanese, with a uniform exactly 
the same as that of English sailors. On the 28th of March a 
casemated Japanese corvette, the Reuzeokan, armed with 
eight guns, also entered the harbor. The railway between 
Yedo and Yokohama (continues the report) is now quite 
finished, and will shortly be open for public traffic. The 
telegraph is already being used along the whole of the line, 
and a second telegraphic wire is being laid between Nagasaki 
and Yokohama. The Japanese army is equipped and armed 
in the French manner, and its rifles are according to the 
Albini system. In the Gulf of Yedo there is an arsenal, 
situated on a terrace cut into the side of a mountain. This 
arsenal is provided with a large dock, 407 ft. long, 82 ft. wide, 
and 21 ft. deep. The largest ocean steamers can enter it for 
repairs. The water of the dock is exhausted in ten hours by 
three large steam-pumps. Its construction occupied eighteen 
months, and cost the Japanese Government 240,000 Mexican 
dollars. Thirty vessels bave already been refitted in this 
dock. Another dock of smaller dimensions. is being 
constructed by the side of the first for ships of small tonnage. 
The Admiralty also has a rope manufactory, a foundry, a 
boiler manufactory, a mechanical forge, a steam sawing- 
machine, and all the necessary appliances for repairing ships. 
Engines and boilers are now being constructed for river 
steamers. The buildings are all of wood; they are not 
supplied with much machinery, but what they have is sufli- 
cient for the wants of the harbor. This small establishment 
will evidently never become the naval arsenal of Japan, but 
it forms an excellent nucleus for the young Japanese fleet, 
and will afterwards be of great use for the squadron which 
the Japanese Government is apparently about to keep up in 
the neighborhood of the capital. The arsenal was built by a 
French engineer, M. Verny, who has been retained as manager 
of the establishment. Thirty Frenchmen are attached to it 
in the capacity of foremen, assistants, and instructors. The 
maintenance of the works costs 300,000 Mexican dollars a 
year; and since they were begun, five years ago, the expenses 
of the establishment have amounted to 1,500,000 dollars. 

To what curious straits poor gentility is often reduced! 
Among the latest London police reports we find that Mr. Ed- 
win Merritt Williams, F.L.S., F.Z.S., trading in the name of 
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a sporting lottery. The defendant, it was stated, had adver- 
tized extensively in London and provincial newspapers for 
some time past, offering certain temptations to purchasers of 
what he called the “ Carshalton Circular.” Many thousands 
of these numbered circulars or tickets were sold at 1s. each, 
and gifts of money varying from £500 to £20 were promised 
to the holders of certain tickets ; but there were no public 
drawings. Mr. Tripp, who appeared for the defendant, stated 
that by his advice Mr. Williams would plead guilty to the 
charge, and throw himself on the mercy of the court. He 
wus a gentleman who had lived in a very different sphere, 
having been an artist of eminence, and for twenty-five years 
a Fellow of the Linnzan Society ; but owing to_failing sight 
andother misfortunes he had adopted this mode of living— 
in the full belief, however, that he was doing nothing illegal. 
Sir Thomas Henry said he would not inflict the full punish- 
ment if the defendant undertoox to discontinue these illegal 
practices, but he must pay a penalty of £100. Mr. Tripp 
said that would be the ruin of him: that was the full penalty. 
Sir T. Henry said he was liable to imprisonment for six 
months without the option of a fine. The defendant was 
accordingly fined £100, and a distress warrant was ordered to 
issue if the fine was not paid in four days. When the priso- 
ner was again brought up, Inspector Clarke reported that the 
fine had not been paid, and the defendant had declared that 
he had no goods and chattels upon which a distraint for the 
amount could be levied. Sir T. Henry asked the defendant 
if this was the case. The defendant said it was. “ Friends,” 
he said, “do not surround one when he falls into adversity. 
I have only three poorly furnished apartments.” Sir. T. 
Henry replied: “ Then it will be my duty to commit you to 
prison in default for a period of three months.” 


It is about nine and a half months since Chicago was 
destroyed by fire. Already the city is on its feet again. It 
will be remembered that 98,500 people were left homeless. 
Of these, 74,500 resided in 13,300 buildings in the North 
Division, where 1,470 acres were burned over, and every house 
consumed. Now we are told that dwellings for seventy 
thousand people have been erected in that Division. In the 
South Division, where the hotels, theatres, stores, and ware- 
houses were destroyed, and where 8,650 buildings were 
burned on 460 acres, the ground is nearly covered; and the 
buildings now completed, and those under construction, out- 
number, as they will exceed in style, value, and solidity, the 
buildings which were destroyed by the fire in thp same 
district. Twenty-six miles of streets are so occupied. It 
must be remembered that for three?months after the fire very 
little new work was done. The Winter impeded operations 
somewhat, but the work went on. Over all this district the 
derricks stand up like masts of shipping. In the West 
Division, where 500 buildings were destroyed, there will be 
this season’erected as many permanent buildings and blocks 
of brick, stone, and iron as in any previous season were built 
in all Chicago. The Chicago Tribune, from which are 
gathered some of these facts, adds that the workmen have 
refused to strike ; that the ordizary business of the city has 
been unprecedented ; that the deposits in the savings bank 
have increased, since April, nearly two millions of dollars; 
and that at no time has money for commercial er business 
purposes been scarce. We consider that this is the most 
wonderful instance of the pluck and enterprise to be found 
engrafted on the national character, and we congratulate 
Chicago on its success. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, writing of 
a sheet of water known under the peculiar title of “ Goose 
Lake,” says: “ This is Teally a great inland sea, fifty miles 
long and twenty wide. Standing at the upper end, I could 
not see the shore at the lower end on a clear day. It yields 
an abundance of trout, weighing from one to ten pounds. 
Though Goose Lake receives many mountain streams, some 
of them very respectable creeks, the water all evaporates or 
sinks, though it has risen a number of feet within fifteen 
years past. A few miles south of Willow Ranch there is a 
bold bluff or promontory projecting into the lake to the east 
side, and in 1854 the emigrants passed around this on the 
beach and carved their names on a smooth rock beside the 
road, but now the water covered road, rocks, and names, and 
teams are compelled to make an ascent of about one thou- 
sand feet in going over the bluff. At the upper end of the 
lake the shore is lined with tules and flag, but along a great 
portion of the south end there is a pretty, clean, gravel 
beach. In late Autumn and early Spring there are thousands 
of wild geese and ducks on the lake, while the sand-hill cranes 
and the curlew remain all Summer. The lake usually freezes 
over, and sometimes the ice is strong enough to bear a horse 
all the way across. There are a number of warm springs 
which bubble up along the middle, keeping open each an air- 
hole in the ice. A year ago last Winter, and in fact every 
Winter when the lake hss frozen over, there was a curious 
rumbling sound occasionally beard by the settlers living 
nearest the Jake. Some thought the rumbling was caused by 
fish, others by a cracking of the ice; but the wisest were 
willing to acknowledge their inability to explain the phe- 
nomenon.” 

An amusing hoax has been played by a German writer 
(whose name is on this occasion withheld from publicity) 
on the press of Vienna. The Wagner festival at Bayreuth 
having given rise to a number of articles in the Viennese 
newspapers full of the most hyperbolical adulation of the 
Musician of the future and his works, the writer in ques- 
tion, who writes in French almcst as well as in German, 





hit upon the idea of concocting a letter to Wagner from 
Victor Hugo. In this letter, which was a capital parody of 
the turgid and pretentious style of some of M. Hugo’s later 
effusions, Herr Wagner was assured that he might accept 
the guidens of King Louis of Bavaria without scruple; as, 
although the Prussian thaler is a barbarian, the gulden has 
always been a gentleman. The letter was sent to the Vienna 
Presse, which accepted it as genuine, and published it in the 
original French, with a German translation. From the Presse 
it was copied into several French papers, including La Liberte. 
The Parisians were evidently as convinced of its genuineness 
as the Viennese, who read in a telegram sent from Paris to 
one Of their papers shortly after, that the letter had appeared 
in the French press. But this was notall. A comic paper of 
Vienna, the Figaro, published a burlesque version of the 
letter, aud at last Herr Wagne: himself was obliged to come 
forward and explain that Victor Hugo had not written to 
him at all, and that the letter was, therefore, evidently a fabri- 
cation. . 

A letter from Vienna gives some encouraging details regard- 
ing the prospects of the Universal Exhibition of 1873 in the 


great part of the principal gallery, as well as of the four 
transverse galleries, of the Palace of Industry being covered 
in. The last day for the reception of exhibitors’ demands for 
admission was the Ist of July. The result surpasses ail pre- 
vious precedents. More than 15,000 Austrian exhibitors have 
announced their intention of taking part in the Exhibition, 
and from Hungary alone have come 3,000 requests for admis- 
sion. At the first London Exhibition, in 1851, there were 
7,381 English exhibitors; and at the second, in 1862, 9,387. 
At the first Paris Exhibition, in 1855, there were 11,003 
French exhibitors, and at the second, in 1867, there were 
13,000; so that the number of Austrian exhibitors is con- 
siderably higher than the highest at any similar show of the 
kind. The German empire will be represented by 8,000 ex- 
hibitors, Belgium by 800, while Italy, Switzerland and other 
European countries will send their products in large quanti- 
ties. Of more distant countries—the United States, Brazil, 
China, Japan—will be well represented, and the Porte as 
well as Egypt have taken the requisite steps to ensure the 
participation of the East in the universal competition. 
Large enclosures are being prepared in the enceinte of the 
Exhibition for the accommodation of Turkish and Egyptian 
products. There is every prospect, therefore, that the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873 will not prove inferior to its predecessors. 


The Royal Humane Society has issued the following in- 
structions :—Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal ; 
when exhausted by fatigue or from any other cause; when 
the body is cooling after perspiration ; and altogether in the 
open airif, after having been a short time in the water, there 
is a sense of chilliness with numbness of the hands and feet. 
Bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
getting into the water. Avoid chilling the Lody by sitting 
or standing undressed on the banks or in boats after having 
been in the water. Avoid remaining too long in the water— 
leave the water immediately there is the slightest feeling oi 
chilliness. The vigorous and strong may bathe carly ‘iin the 
morning on an empty stomach. The young, and those who 
are weak, had better bathe two or three hours after a meal— 
the best time forfsuch is from two to three hours after vreak- 
fast. Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness or faint- 
ness, and those who suffer from palpitation and other sense 
of discomfort at the heart, sbould not bathe without first 
consulting their medical adviser. 


There are not many professional soldiers who would agree 
with the remark that the chivalry of the United Kingdom is 
once more assembled for its annual holiday and trial of skill 
on Wimbledon Common. Let us, however, plead for a little 
indulgence, and in spite of all that has been said against 
“ playing at soldiers,” venture to express our humble opinion 
that there are two sides to that question, as to every other. 
Playing at soldiers! Why, all the greatest warriors and most 
adventurous knights that have left a name in history have 
in their time “played at soldiers!” Who does not remem- 
ber the double cartoon of Punch at the commencement of 
the Crimean war—“ They can play, and, by Jove, they can 
fight too.” These were not the Volunteers. No, they were 
the Guards, whom it was the fashion to abuse as heartily as 
the Volunteers are now pecked at for their social tendencies; 
but “ many a vanished year and age” must have passed be- 
fore the Alma, and the “thin red line” at Inkerman, are 
forgotten. Inthe proudest feudal times Englishmen were 
accustomed to “ play at soldiers,” witness many a gay tour- 
nament, and many a broken spear and dinted breastplate, for 
which the only reward was a smile from the “Queen of 
Beauty.” These men who “played at soldiers” were the 
same who won against bloody odds at Flodden and Agin- 
court, and who laughed to scorn the mightiest armament ever 
prepared against the English shores. We do not ourselves 
believe in the probability of England being invaded ; but 
were such an event to happen, we have no doubt at all that 
those who “play at soldiers” now would show they were 
soldiers in earnest. If the total outcome of the Volunteer 
movement were the 2,500 marksmen who go in for prizes at 
Wimbledon, we (Broad Arrow) should still say they were 
worth every shilling their training had cost the country. 

The Berlin Volks Zeitung applies to the Pope the curious 
arithmetical game which has come into fashion in Germany 
since the late war; namely, of tracing a mysterious connec- 





tion between dates and the events making them memorable, 
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and deducing thence a prophecy. By comparing the dates 
of special significance in the life of Pius IX. the Berlin paper 
has discovered that the figures of each sum up to19. Thus 
Mastai Ferretti was born in 1792, he was ordained in 1819, 
chosen Pope in 1846. The next year distinguished by the 
same peculiarity is 1873, when consequently the progressist 
journal concludes some great event will again happen to him. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Healthy Houses. A Handbook to the History, Defects, and 
Remedies of Drainage, Ventilation, Etc., ete. By Wm. Eassie, 
©.E., F.L.S., Ete. New York: D. Appleton and Co. This is 
a comprehensive and well arrange. compendium of most 
valuable knowledge, in regard to subjects which are vitally 
important to all. A very large amount of information has 
been compressed within narrow limits; we have seen few 
works of twice the size which have really contained as much 
as Mr. Eassie’s little volume. The book is divided into six- 
teen chapters, in which the result of modern inventions, in 
regard to all matters pertaining to our dwellings, is very fully 
considered. The author is delightfully practical, in all cases 
giving definite statements in regard to cost, and making his 
descriptions clearly intelligible. The fault to be observed in 
many books of kindred nature is that they are only compre- 
hensible to the practical machinist, and are of no real value 
to the uninitiated. This fault we are happy to see that Mr. 
Eassie has entirely avoided. The majority of people are still 
very badly housed, despite of all the advances that have been 
made of late years, and there is still much ignorance in regard 
to the most ordinary sanitary principles. We hope that this 
work will have a circulation commensurate with its merits, 
for it is certain to do good wherever it goes; and in this par- 
ticular the welfare of the individual is closely identified with 
that of the community. Over three hundred woodcuts 
accompany the work, largely increasing its value. 


Unclaimed. A Story of English Life. By an English 
Woman. Boston: Loring. A very quiet, simple story, 
evincing much tender sentiment, and a very fair perception 
of character. The plot is natural and interesting, quite free 
from the bizarre extravagance that so often offends in the 
novels of the day. Only a few characters are introduced, but 
these ate delineated with considerable ability, and possess a 
reality that is quite refreshing. 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. The name of this writer is quite familiar 
to the fiction reading public; she has produced a number of 
works that have enjcyed quite an extensive popularity. Her 
novels do uot reveal any qualities which are likely to ensure 
them an enduring fame; but they please for the moment, 
and perhaps this is all that was intended or looked for. 
“ Sybil’s Second Love” affords a very fair example of the 
author's capacities. The chief objection that we should urge 
against it is that it is too long. The entire interest of the 
story might, it seems to us, have been preserved in one half 
the space which the work now occupies. There are some 
clever passages of description, and now and then a good 
touch of character—although, upon the whole, the charac- 
terization is rather feeble. The plot is ingenious, but labored ; 
the action is needlessly prolonged, and at times its slowness 
becomes very tedious. In regard to the dialogue, little need 
be said, it represents the average respectability which charac- 
terizes the dialogue of most rovels of the same class; it is 
neither better nor worse than usual. The best character is 
that of “ Blanche Caius,” and in this the writer shows some 
artistic ability. 

Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. Boston: Loring. This 
novel abounds in situations and incidents which engage the 
attention, and excite the curiosity. The interest is very well 
maintained throughout the course of the narrative, but the 
spirit pervading the book is feverish and unwholesome. The 
two leading characters are drawn with singular weakness ; 
they manifest a very perverted dramatic instinct, and are un- 
natural and inconsistent. The hero, who is represented as a 
noble and high-minded gentleman, begins by most grossly 
insulting the woman he professes to love, and finally she 
becomes satisfied that the result is pardonable, and marries 
the repentant lover. The whole development of these two 
characters is inartistic in the extreme. There are, however, 
several very spirited scenes, and the plot possesses a very 
decided interest. The writer's style is peculiarly negligent, 
and it would be amusing, could we afford the space, to give 
our readers some examples of her remarkable use of the 
English language. 


The Pathfinder; or the Inland Sea. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. New York: D. Appleton and Co. We take great 
pleasure in calling attention to the third volume of the new 
popular edition of Cooper’s Novels, now in course of publi- 
cation hy Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. The present volume 
is in all respects equal to its predecessors. The publication 
of these world famous books, in «& form accessible to all, is a 
fact which it is very pleasant to resord. Mr. Darley’s illustra- 
tions are exceedingly spirited, and add not a little to the 
charm of the text. 

Saint Patrick's Eve. A Novel. By Chailes Lever. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson end Bros. A new edition of one of 
Lever’s most celebrated novels. The type is unusually ex- 
cellent, and the general presentation to the volume does 





credit to the publishers. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


~~ 

Professor Sir W. Thomson’s}work on Electrostatics is ex-| 
pected to ve ready for the meeting of the British Associa 
tion in August next. It will consist chiefly of articles on 
electrostatics and mathematically allied subjects, which have 
appeared in various publications during the last thirty years, 
and are now for the first time collected and printed together ; 
it will also contain matter never before printed. 


The Levant Herald announces that Mr. George Abdullah, 
the photographer, of Constantinople, has appeared as an 
author. He writes upon the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Ar- 
menia, but whether in Armenian or not does not appear. His 
work is said to be chiefly founded on the investigations of 
Dr. Mordtmann. 


We learn on the very best authority that the Copyright 
Convention under negotiation with Germany is merely a con- 
solidation of the different existing conventions; but it will, 
if concluded, have this advantage, that being in the German 
Empire it will include Bavaria, and any other States now 
forming part of the Empire which have not hitherto become 
parties to a Treaty of Copyright with England. 


Mrs. Elliot, “the Idle Woman in Italy,” is engaged ona 
new work, shortly to appear, called “ Old Court Life in 
France.” 2 


The German Emperor has given the celebrated military 
library of Metz to the general staff at Berlin. The library 
comprises 40,000 volumes, many of them exceedingly rare, 
anda great number of valuable manuscripts and drawings. 
It is the result of 300 years’ collecting. 


uring a recent visit to Paris, Mr. Stephen Fiske has made 
arrangements with the most prominent French authors for 
the simultaneous productions of their works in London and 
Paris. He has been put in possession of manuscript copies 
of most of the plays whick are to be produced in Paris during 
the autumn season, and has been ——o to arrange for 
their adoption and production in London. 


The organ of the community at the Diamond Fields in 
South Africa is now published twice a week. It is styled 
The Diamond News. 


Mr. James Paterson, a veteran Scotch antiquarian writer, 
is preparing a second edition of “The Contemporaries of 
Burns,” a work first published about thirty years ago. 


The Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., and Mr. Eustace H. Jones 
(authors of “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,”) have 
a new volume in press, entitled “Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands.” They propose to include versions of the Volsung 
and Nibelung Tales, Walter of Aquitaine, Hugdietrich, the 
Gudrun wy? Frithiof, Gretter the Strong, Gunnlaug and 
Helga, and Burnt Nial. 


A series of facsimiles from ancient Roman utensils, lately 
discovered at Hildesheim, in Hanover, have been contributed 
within the last few weeks to the Reproduction Court of the 
East Picture Gallery of the London International Exhibition, 
by Christofle, of Paris. The shapes and applied ornaments 
are exceedingly beautiful, and well worthy of attentive study 
by the art student. In the same Court are two copies of 

indoo columns at Delhi, which, besides possessing a very 
elaborate carved character of considerable merit and beauty, 
are reproductions of portions of the well-known KV 
Mosque, near modern Delhi, which is the best preserved re- 
cord of the conquest of India by the Mohammedans in a.p. 
1198. 


The Queen has recently obtained possession’of a very in- 
teresting art treasure, in a copy, namely, of the bust of 
Charles IL, by Bernini, which was originally placed in White- 
hall. It is well known that Vandyke painted his celebrated 
“Three Heads of Charles I.” to enable Bernini, in Italy, to 
produce this bust, and; that whilst in Whitehall it suffered 
from fire. Fortunately a marble copy had been previously 
made, and this it is which her Majesty has obtained, and 
placed with the picture in the Vandyke room at Windsor. 


“The Dream of Queen Katherine,” spoken of by Allan 
Cunningham, and engraved by Bartplozzi, which was counted 
as lost in a fire that consumed the property of Mr. Watts, the 
celebrated publisher, has recently been brought forward by a 
member of the family. It is a fair example of the peculiar 
style of the artist, and has good qualities. The picture may 
be seen in Mr. Robinson’s shop, in London. 


The remains of the sculptured tombstone of the Napiers of 
Merchiston have been discovered in St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. 

We learn from the Garden that Dr. Asa Gray, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the author of “ How Plants Grow,” 
and of many important works and papers on botany, has 
lately brought out another little book, entitled “ How Plants 
Behave,” which deals with the climbing and other habits of 


plants, and is as likely to prove as valuable as the first-men- 
tioned work. 





—Chambers’s Journal. 


LOVE MEMORIES. 


Ay, lad, it was here that we lingered 

In the still of that sweet June night, 

Till the larks were up, and the cloudless east 
Was flushed with rosy light; 

And a red-breast was out on the hawthorn there, 
A-trilling a low sweet lay 

To his mate and the wee brown birds that slept 
In the nest on the bending spray. 


It was at your grandfather’s wedding, lad, 

hat Jenny and I had been, 

And I was the bravest of all the lads, 

And she of the girls was queen ; 

And homeward we walked through the dewy fields, 
When the dancing and mirth were o’er ; 

And I stood with her dear little hand in mine, 
Here, under the perch by the door. 


There was never a soul astir in the house, 

But all was as still as could be; 

And even although they had all been awake, 
They could never have seen her and me; 

For the ivy was thick, and we whispered so low, 
Oh, they ne’er could have heard us there, 

As she gave me a wild red rose from the flowers 
She had worn in her beautiful hair. 


O the passionate love of life’s spring tide ! 

Though now I am old and gray, 

Each low murmured word I remember as well 

As if it were yesterday : 

How I thrilled at the touch of the soft brown locks 
That over her shoulders curled, 

And trembled for joy when I dared to kiss 

The rosiest lips in the world! 


Get me a bit of the blossom, lad, 

That wreathes on the hawthorn tree, 
And leave me here till I dream awhile 
Of the life that was never to be. 

For the shadowy phantoms of long ago 
I see through a mist of tears : 

Your hope lies hid in the coming, lad, 
But mine in the bygone, years. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


“COALS TO NEWCASTLE.” 


From the Evening Post. 


There is coal enough in Great Britain, according to the 
geologists, to last for twelve centuries. Its price, neverthe- 
ess, has been gradually rising within the last few months, 
till it has reached, at length, twice the figure at which it stood 
a year ago. This rise in price is attributed to various causes ; 
by some to the increased amount of gold in the world; vy 
others to the restricted working of the miners; by others, 
still, to the increased demand for iron alone, which caused a 
scarcity of coal wherewith to manufacture it. Probably it is 
to a combination of all these, and some other reasons, that the 
actual dearth owes its origin. At any rate, the fact is indis- 
putable, and is felt in every household in Great Britain, that 
the price of coal is doubled. 
hether a rise in the price of other commodities has fol- 
lowed coal, or that in coal has followed that of other commo- 
dities, is a question; but the Pall Mall Gazette says that, 
compared with the cost of building eighteen months ago, 
there is an incease of about 30 per cent.; of machinery, 50 
per cent.; of iron bars, 53 per cent.; copper, 53 per cent. ; 
copper sheets, 50 per cent.; tin plates, 48 per cent.; nickel, 
41 per cent. ; yellow metal, 54 per cent.; brass, 53 per cent. ; 
iron gas tubes, 117 per cent.; chains, 55 per cent.; wrought 
nails, 50 per cent.; cut nails, 95 per cent. ; cast-iron wall and 
lath nails, 44 per cent.; and in many other articles of metal, 
in the production of which coal is indispensable, a like in- 
crease in price. Nor is the influence, whatever it is, confined 
to metals. The trade in spinning and weaving cotton is car- 
ried on without profit, in consequence of the enhanced ex- 
ense in the running of mills from the high price of coal. 
or have the collieries and iron mines been benefitted, for as 
an advance of wages has heen obtained a decrease of produc- 
tion has been ordered. The workmen do less work, to be 
sure, for the same wages, but their money brings them less 
through the general enhancement of the necessaries of life, 
and the public suffers from the increased price of coal, iron, 
and almost everything else. 
To devise a remedy for this state of things is as difficult 





au American Henley. Its banks offer accommodation for 
thousands of spectators. Its waters are smvoth, aud it bas 
ample breadth and depth. It is much straighter than the 
English course. At present it is the training ground for a 
host of young men, out of which will come the crew which 
shall successfully contest the English cup. 

This taste for out-door sport has rapidly increased in this 
country, and its further cultivation is most promising. In 
England the Lords and Commons engage ina rifle shooting 
match. The Derby Day stops all business. The Harrow anc 
Eton cricket match, and the Cambridge and Oxford race, are 
the talk of the whole country and the theme of newspaper 
comment. They are made a hundred-fold more of than our 
College regattas are here. Yet the passion grows, and ina few 
years a match of muscle and skill will be as fascinating to 
the American public as the proceedings of a Convention now 
are. It is a recreation that is needed. Books and business 
are too exacting. Athletic exercise is needed to renew 
vitality and to contend with the thousand natural and un- 
natural ills by which the nervous system is assailed. Our 
people will never take to the prize fight. But the horse race, 
the yacht, the row boat, the ball and bat wiil come to be 
pres oom of the national life and sympathy, and will accom- 
plish great results in checking too close devotion to com- 
merce or the professions. Wellington said that Waterloo 
was won on the Eton pleyground. 


CRITICAL CONDITION OF MEXICO. 
From the Evening Post. 


A good deal of anxiety is felt among those who take an 
interest in aflairs in Mexico, notwithstanding the general 
sense of confidence avowed by the press of this country in the 
continued strength of the government established by Juarez. 
Those most familiar with Mexico question whether that 
government is so strong as it is supposed to be, and suggest 
the doubt whether the late President’s death was not in good 
time to save his reputation as a successful ruler. It is claim- 
ed that the progress of the revolutionists has been steady, and 
that they had good reason for counting on succeeding even- 
tually in overthrowing Juarez. They hold, itis said, some of 
the richest gold mines in the country, and are, therefore, well 
supplied with the sinews of war, while the treasury of the 
overnment was empty, with very doubtful means of replen- 
ishment. The recent resignation of the Treasurer, Romero, 
is attributed to this supposed want of funds, and its accept- 
ance by the President to the fact that he had no alternative. 
Though Juarez up to this time has been able to preserve 
the integrity of his government, it is a question how much 
longer he would have been able to do so. Not only was dis- 
order and the spirit of revolution rife throughout the repub- 
lic, but even in the city of Mexico itself, it is said, the condi- 
tion was one almost of anarchy. Murder and robbery were 
frequent, and this not only in the night time, but even in 
broad ey ons neither property nor person was safe from 
attack. lt was not an unusual thing for persons to be stop- 
ped in the streets and boldly robbed, while the police wanted 
either the will or the strength to afford any protection. If 
such statements be true, and Juarez was unable, in his own 
capital, to establish and preserve order, the inevitable con- 
clusion is that he would not have been able much longer to 
have kept the reins of government in his own hands. If, 
moreover, this really bé the condition in which he has left 
aftairs, and the revolutionists were already strong and suc- 
cessful, they will probably take adyantage of the confusion 
which may immediately follow his death, and cowe into 


wer. 

Lerdo de Tejada, late Chief-Justice, by law succeeds Juarez 
as President. It remains to be seen whether he will propose 
to carry out the policy of his predecessor, and attempt to 
maintain the government by him established, or whether he 
will unite with the revolutionists. If he attempts to do the 
first, he must prove himself a stronger man than Juarez, if 
the report of the present cundition of Mexico be correct; 
should he follow the latter course, he may do so on condition 
that he shall remain President. He has not, if we are not 
mistaken, been a very warm adherent of Juarez, and may 
possibly think that he has a strong enough following to 
establish a government of his own against the opposition of 
all other parties. At any rate the condition of things seems 
critical, though a crisis may, perhaps, have only been hastened 
by the sudden death of Juarez. 


A FATAL NURSE GIRL. 
From the Times. 


It is not easy to understand the constitution of a human 
creature who can deliberately resort to murder as a pastime. 
Even such monsters of depravity as the French peasant exe- 
cuted a few months since, who was proved to have followed 
assassination for a livelihood, with as much system and as 
little compunction as a mechanic in following his trade, are 
less difficult to comprehend. But where are psychologists to 
place a young girl who devotes herself to killing little chil- 





as to discover the cause. Those journals, however, which de 
mand as the first remedial step, that there shall be free trade 
in coal, are not far out of the way. Though there is coal 





The first volume has just oppenned at St. Petersburg of a 
Russian work, entitled “The Predecessors of Shakespeare.” 
Its author, M. Nicholas Storojenko, who has devoted several 
years to the study of our early literature, has given in it “a 
sketch of the development of the English drama, up to the 
time when it received, under the hand of Marlowe, an artis- 
tic organization.” The second volume will treat of the works 
of the dramatists™“ who served, so to speak, as the connect- 
ing link between Marlowe and Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Graves, of London, has purchaoed a very interesting 
relic of Milton. It is a portrait of the poet, taken whilst he 
was at Cambridge, painted by Cooper, and said to be the only 
authentic likeness of him at that period of his life. This 
little work has been in the possession of Dr, Prowett for the 
last sixty years. 

Baron Rothschild has purchased, for a very large sum 
(3,000 guineas), the whole length portrait of Mrs. Sheridan, 
by Gainsborough, exhibited in the Academy in 1783, anc 
which was for a long time at Dalapre Abbey, where Sheridan 
‘was a frequent visitor. 

A deputation, headed by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Collier, 
had an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 


Downing-street lately, upon the subject of the purchase for ] 


the National Collection of the outlines by the late John 
Leech. 





enough in England to last twelve bundred years, there are 
coal fields in Itussia and elsewhere which will last quite as 
long, and the wisest thing England can do is to get her coal 
where she can get it the cheapest. Even “coals to New- 
castle” is a proverb capable of being set aside, and we should 
be glad to see such a practical example set us, under the stress 
of a high price for a necessary of life. 


A PLEA FOR ATHLETIC SPORT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


—— in favor. 


over two hundred boats. The amusement and exercise of 
rowing are not confined to Sunday by any means, and every 
evening the boys are out in large numbers, stripped to the 
buff, pulling about for dear life, and practicing the “ stroke” 
which is yet destined to win the cup on the Thames. The 
defeat of two representative Clubs in England has stimu- 
ated our boating men to form a closer and better organiza- 
tion. This month a Convention will be held in this city, the 
main purpose of which is to define the word “amateur” as 
applied to oarsmen, to establish a national regatta, to revise the 





. code, and to appoint a board of arbitration. Representati 
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iver ofters a good field for a national 
Tegatla~indeed for the establishment of a national 


Any one who looks upon the Harlem River on Sunday, 
particularly, would be convinced that muscular education is 
A dozen boat clubs have established 
ouses On that river, and the water is alive with shell boats, 
barges, and humbler craft. The regular racing fleet numbers 


dren, with the same zest and pleasure that other girls of her 
age might take in a new dress, or a dance, or an evening at 
the play? ‘That was ascertained about a year ago to be the 
favorite diversion of Agnes Norman, the London nurse girl, 
who had already sacrificed a half dozen of the hapless little 
innocents put in her charge, before she was discovered or 
even suspected. And the other day there turned up, in St. 
Louis, another nurse girl, who, if not a second Agnes Nor- 
man, is certainly the most unlucky nurse girl that ever lived. 
She is named Martha Whetstone, sixteen .years of , and 
noticeable in no way, except as being rather dull of intellect. 
Hereafter she is likely to be remarked for a more fatal pecu- 
liarity. Since last April no less than four children left in 
her charge have died when alone with her, one of them being 
her own sister, four years old. In one family where she was 
employed to take care of two children, one an infant, the 
other a Jittle boy of three or four years, the mother returned 
one day after a brief absence to find the baby dead. Soon 
after, during a similar absence, the little boy fell from a 
cupboard and so hurt his head that he died. In another 
family, the mother went away in like manner, leaving her 
only child, also a little boy, in perfect health, alone in Mar- 
tha’s care. On her return he, too, was found dead. The 
death of the girl’s sister occurred under similar circum- 
stances. 

Here certainly isa chain of most startling coincidences. 
Yet a Coroner’s jury have failed to find anything criminating 
the girl, and she has been allowed to go home to her parents. 
The case is certainly a curious one. On the one hand, if 
the girl is innocent her situation is one of peculiar hardship 


f 


since her ill fortune will lessen very much her chances © 


nurse of so ominous a record. If she be guilty no pains 
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of the most detestable and the easfst of commission. The 
memory of Agnes Norman may excuse if it does command 
the strictest scrutiny into so unfortunate an experience as 
that of Martha Whetstone. 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Some interesting information concerning Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s Underground Railway is given to the public by the 
engineer in charge. The road will be so graded as to run be- 
neath the surface throughout the entire length, no viaduct 
being required at any point. The depots and stairways, like 
those of the Metropolitan Underground Railway in London, 
will be so arranged that no passenger need cross the tracks. 
The cars will be constructed with side-doors, in order to faci- 
litate entrance and exist; and the running ,time for through 
trains from the City Hall Park to the Grand Central Depot, 
including six stoppages, will be ten minutes. 

This rate of speed will doubtless be accomplished without 
difficulty, over a road constructed so substantially as this one 
will probably be, and it is easy to calculate: the advantages 
which wi!l accrue to the City from such a shortening of dis- 
tances. An average speed of three and afhalf miles per hour 
for through trains, will bring business men from homes above 
Fiftieth street to their places of business in much less time 
than they now require to come from the handiest places in 
Brooklyn or Jersey City. The opening of this line of rapid 
communication would, therefore, stimulate movements in 
real estate, and a new impetus would be given to the house- 
building in the upper wards of the City. We hope no ob- 
stacles will be put in the way of this promising plan of Rapid 
Transit. Every year adds to the loss we sustain by the de- 
parture of our citizens to other piaces, and by the suspension 
of real estate improvements in districts which remain almost 
inaccessible. The Underground Railway offers an avenue of 
escape from several evils, to say nothing of the comfort 
and safe and rapid travel which it would ensure to our peo- 
ple. Besides, the suecess of the first line would speedily lead 
to the multiplication of such roads, until all parts of the City 
would become accessible, from river to river, and from the 
Battery to Spuyten Duyvil. Push on the work! 


—_—__.>—__——_- 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


“ You will scarcely believe me, perhaps,” exclaimed Maxi- 
milian, with a most beaming countenance, “ when I assure 
you that the storiesjof the Sleeping Beauty and of Snowdrop 
are precisely identical.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Laurence. “Let us bethink our- 
selves a little, before we begin to discuss your remarkable 
propusition. Snowdrop was first made known to us Britons 
when a collection of Grimm’s popular Geran stories was 
translated and published with illustrations’ by Mr. George 
Cruikshank. 

“ Nearly fifty years ago,” interposed Edgar. “The Ger- 
man name of the story was Schneeweisschen.” 

“Stick to the dialect,” insinuated Maximilian,“ and say 
Sneewittchen.” 

“ Anything to please,” remarked Laurence. “ As for the 
Sleeping Lome she is known to everybody, figuring as she 
does in those tales of Mother Goose, which I, by no means a 
chicken, read when I was a very small boy.” 

“That Mother Goose of yours,” snarled Edgar, “ is 
pny d Charles Perrault, who'flourished in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth.” ; 

“Psha!” ejaculated Laurence. “ Perrault knew Mother 
Goose as well as I do, and as you don’t. In one of the early 
editions of his immortal tales, there was a frontispiece on 
= was depicted an old goose telling them to her 

in ”» 

“ Strange fellow that Perrault,” observed Maximilian with 
asigh. “He revived for a degenerate age the most popular 
stories of the inhabited globe, and none knew whence he had 
gotten them. The big-wigs in the days of the Great Monarch 
believed that he invented them himself.” 

“ Well, don’t be bard on our benefactor,” pleaded Lau- 
rence, “ if he did not know whence he had derived his stories. 
There is many an honest gentleman, now-a-days, who is per- 
fectly aware of the foreign source of his forthcomings, and 
pretends to be original notwithstanding.” 

“We are wandering from our subject, as we frequently 
do,” objected Maximilian. “Come now. You say that the 
story of the Sleeping Beauty, as told by Charles Perrault, 
alias Mother Goose, is known to everybody. Are you quite 
certain that you know it yourself ?” 

‘ “ Perfectly,” shouted Laurence and Edgar, with exceeding 
‘orce. 

“Tell it with becoming humility, and give us a taste of 
your — suggested Maximilian. 

“ Good, Ill represent both of us,” said Laurence. “ There 
was a certain lady, who, blest with an unexpected daughter, 
invited the fairies to her christening. They all promised the 
child all sorts of good things, but there was one cantankerous 
old fairy, who had not received an invitation, and who drop- 
ped in to predict that the little princess would pierce her 
hand with a distaft, and consequently die. A young fairy 
coming opportunely forward, declared that the death should 
be commuted for a sleep of one hundred years. The king 
forbade the use of distaffs among his subjects under the pain 
ot death, but nevertheless some miserable old lady, unmindful 
of the decree, employed the prohibited instrument in the 
palace, and the young princess, aged sixteen, ingeniously con- 
trived to run it through her hand, and slept accordingly. 
When the hundred years had expired, the crown-prince of a 
strange family, that had come to the throne in the mean- 
while, chanced to stray into the wood in which the palace of 
the fair sleeper was situated. At his approach she awoke, 
and he married her.” 

“Bravo. And —— happily together ever afterwards, 
didn’t they?” cried Maximilian. “Are you quite sure you 
are at the end of the story ?” 

“ | remember,” replied Edgar, evasively, “that I once saw 
a very admirable dramatic version of the tale by Mr. Planche, 
in = he left off at the very point at which I have ar- 
Tiv ”» 

“ Of course he did,” retorted Maximilian, “ Mr§Planche, 
as a dramatic artist, knew well enough that the rest of the 
story could not so readily have accommodated itself to plot. 
But Mr. Planche, as an archeologist, who has translated the 
tales of Perrault, and illustrated them with erudite notes, 
would have told you, had he been here, that you had stopped 
short. Don’t you recollect that the prince, though the Se 
ing Beauty had presented him with a daughter named Morn- 

, and ason named Day, kept his marriage secret during 
the lifetime of the king his father, because he feared the can- 
nibal perpenaition of his mother, who was supposed to be ap 


oUR 


“To be sure I do,” exclaimed Laurence. “ And on the 
death of the old king the young one brought his wife and 
children to court with great magnificence, and very inconsist- 
ently committed them to the care of his mother, while he 
made war on a neighboring potentate.” 

“ Of course,” said Edgar, “it’s all clear when one comes to 
think of it. The queen-mother, left to her own devices, soon 
revealed her mischievous propensities, and would successively 
have eaten the two children and her daughter-in-law, had not 
a soft-hearted major-domo concealed the intended victims in 
his own apartment, and deceived his mistress by serving up 
other dainties.” 

“ At last,” added Laurence, “ little Day, about to receive a 
wholesome castigation from his mamma, set up a cry, which 
reached the ears of the ogress, who would have thrown the 
young queen and her children into a tub filled with toads and 
vipers, had not her son returned home just in time to prevent 
the atrocity, whereupon his evil mother flung herself into the 
midst of the evil reptiles, and was devoured at once.” 

“ How could you have forgotten all this, even for a mo- 
ment?” inquired Edgar. 

“* Because,” answered Laurence, “this supplementary tale 
of the queen and her two childen does not seem to grow na- 
turally out of the narrative of the Sleeping Beauty, but to be 
an independent story, accidentally tacked on.” 

“That sort of tacking is by no means uncommon,” ob- 
served Maximilian: “ but Iam prepared to show that it has 
not taken place in this particular instance, the stories of the 
Sleeping Beauty and her children being parts of one indivisi- 
ble entirety. First, however, let me recal to your memories 
Grimm’s tale of Snowdrop, which, though pretty generally 
known, is less familiar than the other. Snowdrop, you may 
remember, was the lovely daughter of a queen, who pricked 
her finger while working on a snowy day at a window with 
an ebony frame, and wished she might have a child as white 
as snow, red as blood, and black as ebony. The wish having 
been granted by the birth of an infant with fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and black hair, the good queen died, and the king, her 
husband, took unto himself another wife, whose magic mirror 
assured him that she was the loveliest lady in all the land, 
and repeated the comforting assurance till Snowdrop had 
completed her seventh year, when it provokingly told its 
royal mistress that, though she was fair, her step-daughter 
was a thousand times handsomer. In the rage natural to 
jealous stepmothers, the queen ordered a confidential hunts- 
man to take Snowdrop into a wood, and there murder her. 
The rather good man was so far compassionate that, instead 
of killing the little girl himself, he left her to be devoured b 
wild beasts ; but finding herself alone, she strayed about, till 
she arrived at a small house inhabited by seven kindly ¢warfs, 
who tcok pity on her, and employed her as their servant, 
warning her against the possible machinations of the queen. 
That wicked lady learned from her oe the place of Snow- 
drop’s retreat, and disguising herself as pedlar, called at the 
house of the dwarfs during their absence, and pursuaded the 
girl to purchase a stay-lace, which she fastened so tight that 
apparent death was the result. The dwarfs, on their return, 
restored animation by loosening the stay-lace ; and they were 
equally successful when, on another occasion, the queen had 
induced Snowdrop to put on a poisoned comb. A poisoned 
apple, which the queen brought on a third occasion, proved, 
however, too much for them. Snowdrop was not to be re- 
stored by any available means, and the beneficent dwarfs 
placed her body in a glass-coffin, which each of them guarded 
in turn, and on which was stated, in golden letters, that she 
was the daughter of aking. A prince accidentally coming to 
the spot, became enamored of the deceased beauty, and per- 
suaded the dwarfs to make him a present of the coffin. This 
was carried on the shoulders of his servants, who happened 
tostumble, and a poisoned apple-pip falling from the lips of 
Snowdrop, she was at once restored to life, and, of course, 
married the prince. The:wicked queen was invited to the 
wedding-feast, and forced to dance in red-hot iron shoes till 
she died.” 

“ And that is the whole story ?” said Edgar. “ Well, there 
is a sort of resemblance betweer the resuscitation of Snow- 
drop and the waking of the Sleeping Beauty, but when we 
consider what a family likeness there is among a vast number 
of popular stories, [can hardly see the identity which you 
profess to have discovered.” 

“You have not as yet heard the premisses by which I 
arrive at my conclusion,” returned Maximilian. “To obtain 
these you must go all the way to ee or, at any rate, to the 
collection of Sicilian stories made by Laura Gonzenbach.” 

“ Can’t you be our guide?” asked Laurence. 

“ Certainly,” replied Maximilian; “and I will begin by 
telling you the tale of Maruzzedda, a name, by the way, 
which is a Sicilian diminutive for Maria. This Maruzzedda 
was the yous and most beautiful daughter of a poor 
cobbler, hated, like Cinderella, by her two sisters. Going out 
one day in search of work, he took with him his eldest girl, 
and as he found a job, which brought him a trifling sum, he 
and his daughter expended half the treasure by refreshing 
themselves in the next house, and took the other half home. 
A similar operation was performed on the following day, 
when Gouble the first sum was earned by the cobbler, and his 
second daughter was his companion. But on the third day, 
when his gains were trebled, Maruzzedda, who was now his 
companion, persuaded him not to spend half upon the road, 
but to take home the whole and share it with her sisters.” 

“T foresee that these wretched sisters will not be grateful,” 
observed Edgar. 
“Of course they were nothing of the kind,” replied 
Maximilian. “They hated Maruzzedda more than ever for 
her generosity, and prevailed on their father to adopt the old 
expedient of taking Maruzzedda to a wood, and there leaving 
her. Finding herself alone at sunset in the dismal forest, 
Maruzzedda wandered about till she came to a magnificent 
castle, which she entered without obstacle. The chambers 
through which she walked were superbly furnished, and in 
one of them was a well-appointed table and a bier, on which 
lay the body of a lovely female. Other inhabitants there 
were none, so Maruzzedda, unbidden, refreshed herself at the 
table, and then went to sleep in a handsome bed.” 
“ Considering the lovely deceased as nobody ?” asked Edgar. 
“ When she had resided for some time in the castle,” con- 
tinued Maximilian, “she chanced, looking out of window, to 
see her father. Informing him that she could not give him 
admittance, she desired him to remember her kindly to her 
sisters, who, when they had heard the news, rewarded her 
good wishes by sending their father to the castle with a 
isoned cake. Then, on the night before his arrival, 
da dreamed that the dead lady called her by name, 
and advised her to try the coming cake upon the cat. The 
advice was followed, and when the father had come and gone, 
having been rewarded with a little money, a piece of cake 
was given to the cat, which perished accordingly. Another 








Visit to the castle enabled the cobbler to report that Maruz- 


zedda was still living; and he was now sent by her sisters 
with a hat which had the power of suspending animation. 
She was warned in a dream 4 the dead lady not to put it on, 
but when she received it she deposited it in a chest, to be 
worn on some future occasion, whereas, of course, she ought 
to have destroyed it.” 

“ TI don’t see that, when she had not been counselled so to 
do,” objected Edgar. “Was there no other convenient 
aninial that could have answered the purpose of the unfortu- 
nate cat?” 

“ Perhaps the poisoned bonnet points a moral against female 
vanity,” suggested Laurence. 

“ After a lapse of time,” proceeded Maximilian, “the dead 
lady was received into heaver. Before her departure she 
appeared to Maruzzedda for the last time, and bequeathed to 
her the castle, with all the treasures it contained. Left alone 
with her wealth, Maruzzedda amused herself by rummaging 
over her old chest, and lighted on the fatal hat, which she 
heedlessly put on, and became insensible in a moment. The 
dead lady, descending in the night, placed the lifeless body 
on the bier which she had left vacant, and there it lay per- 
fectly motionless, but neither pale nor cold. More time 
elapsed, and the king of the country, sporting near the castle, 
shot a bird, which fell into Maruzzedda’s room. Every door 
was locked, but two of the king’s followers entered the room 
through the window, and, struck with admiration, called the 
king to join them, and view the beautiful corpse. Suspectin 
that Maruzzedda was mere’y asleep, he removed the hat, an 
animation immediately resulted. Now pay particular atten- 
tion. The king married Maruzzedda, but kept his marriage 
secret, and contented himself with visit'ng her at the castle, 
because he feared his mother, who was a sorceress. In the 
course of three —_ the young wife gave birth to as many 
sons, the first of whom she named ‘I Jove thee’ (‘T’amo), the 
second ‘I loved thee’ (T’amai), and the third ‘I shall love 
ont (T’amero).” ° 

“I see whither we are going,” said Laurence; and Ed 
nodded assent. 8c 5 

“The old queen,” continued Maximilian, “ at length dis- 
covered her son’s marriage, and sending a message to Maruz- 
zedda, with kindly words persuaded her to intrust the three 
children to their grandmother. When they were all in her 
power, she ordered her cook to kill them, but the compas- 
sionate man concealed them in his house, and deceived her 
by providing the hearts of three young goats. In the mean- 
while the king had fallen ill, and his mother availed herself 
of the occasion to invite Maruzzedda to visit her. Havin 
put on three dresses, the deluded lady proceeded to the roya 
palace, and found in the court a large fire, into which the 

ueen ordered her to be cast. She asked leave to take oft her 

resses, and as she threw them aside, one after another, 
she successively uttered the significant names of her three 
children. Musicians had been at the door of the king’s 
chamber to deaden the sound of his wife’s voice, but the 
names zeached his ear, and on hearing the lr st he sprang from 
his bed to rescue Maruzzedda, and to put his mother in her 
place. The children reappeared, and the cook was rewarded.” 

“Good,” said Laurence. “ Now I plainly perceive we have 
a story which is essentially that of Snowdrop, with a termi- 
nation which is essentially that of the Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Tam much struck,” remarked Edgar, “ by the dead lady, - 
about whom no explanation is given, and who performs the 
office of the seven dwarfs. She seems almost like a second 
Snowdrop invented for the rescue of the first.” 

“Now there is another Sicilian story,” proceeded Maxi- 
milian, “about one Maria, who was lost in a wood by her 
father at the instigation of a wicked step-mother, and 
wandered about till she came to a small house kept by seven 
robbers, on whom she waited, and who aflorded her protec- 
tion. The step-mother, discovering her retreat, sent her a 
magic ring, which apparently deprived her of life, and the 
robbers, placing her body, with many treasures, in a hand- 
some coffin, had it drawn to the king’s castle by oxen, and 
deposited it in one of the royal stables. The king, hearing 
of the arrival of the coffin, had it placed in his own chamber, 
where it was opened, and revealed its living contents. Four 
wax candles were solemnly lighted, and the king, dismissing 
his attendants, knelt alone by the coffin, weeping. His 
mother, missing him at meal-time, and coming to his room, 
saw him ag the key-hole, and caused the door to be 
broken open. She, too, was moved with compassion, and 
taking Maria’s hand, drew off the ring, thinking that such a 
precious jewel should not be consigned to the grave. Maria 
revived, and the king married her with his mother’s consent.? 

“Ab, now we get back to Snowdrop’s seven protectors 
who appear in less respectable shape, and we lose the wicked 
step-mother,” exclaimed Edgar. 

“ There is still another Sicilian story about the Fair Anna, 
which belongs to our subject,” resumed Maximilian. “ In 
this we have three sisters, who lived together without father 
or mother, and the elder two of whom hated Auna, the 
youngest, because she was most admired by the king’s son as 
he passed their window. Anna was purposely lost in the 
wood by her eldest sister, and came to a fine house inhabited 
by an ogre, who was so touched by her beauty that, instead 
of eating her, he afforded her shelter, and she not only lived 
very happily with him and his wife, but became owner of 
the house and its contents after their speedy decease. Here 
she was discovered by her sisters, who poisoned her with a 
bunch of grapes, and left her for dead on the terrace. The 
king’s son found her, restored her, married her, conceaied his 
marriage on account of his wicked mother, and became 
father of a son and daughter, named Sun and Moon. The 
story goes on like that of Maruzzedda. While the king is ill, 
Anna is about to be thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, 
and takes off three dresses, respectively decorated with silver, 
gold, and diamond bells. She is, of course, saved, and the 
old queen suffers in her stead. Thus you have the last of my 
premisses.” 

“ Give us your conclusion in detail,” said Laurence. 

“ Note, then,” replied Maximilian; “ we have gone through 
five stories, and in three of them we find that, the marriage 
of a prince with a lady awakened from a trance is followed 
by the persecution of his wife and children by his wicked 
mother. The connexion, therefore, between the two parts of 
the Sleeping Beauty is not accidental. Note again; the 
elements of all the stories are continued in the Sicilian tale 
of Maruzzedda. She is obviously Snowdrop ; and if you ex- 
pand the indefinite period of her trance into one hundred 
years, she becomes the on Beauty of Charles Perrault.” 

“Capital,” cried Edgar. “Snowdrop and the Sleeping 
Beauty being both Maruzzedda, the Sleeping Beauty is Snow- 
drop. Q.E.D.” 

“ And look here,” exclaimed Laurence. “ Does not Maruz- 
zedda, living in the castle with that mysterious protectress, 
and persecuted by her sisters, remind you somewhat of the 





position of Psyche in Cupid’s palace, described in the immore 
tal romance ab Apuleius?’ All the Year Round, 
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CARLYLE. 


Of all our English writers there is none whose influence 
has been wider and more remarkable than Mr. Carlyle’s. 
There is not now among the youth of England the same 
Surore for Carlyle that there once was when the said youth 
talked Carlylese, and went about the world bragging of being 
“earnest.” We recollect a sort of young man who bragg 
about “ earnestness” in a most insincere way, and protested 
against “cant” with the greatest cant imaginable. Yet a 
feeling of sympathy and affection has long been growing up 
for the old philosopher of Chelsea, even among those who 
were most averse to his philosophy; and it is increasingly 
felt that he is a real, increasing, and a beneficial influence in 
the country. Whenever from Cheyne Walk he breaks 
silence, and discusses any topic of the day, men of all classes 
pause to listen to him. Yet when we endeavor accurately to 
guess the nature of his achievement, we own to the sense of 
acertain amount of failure and disappointment. The most 
serious role that Mr. Carlyle has played is that of the his- 
forian, and here he has declined in a retrogressive order. 
The History of the French Revolution is a series of lurid 
pictures which almost awfully affect the imagination, and are 
thoroughly realistic. The apology for Cromwell is by no 
means of equal value, and is an apology even for the blood- 
thirsty atrocities of Dundalk. But perhaps the Life of 
Frederick the Great is the main failure. Mr. Carlyle sought 
for, and hoped he had obtained, a hero. He must by this 
time suspect that his hero is a very pretty rascal. He has 
never fairly grappled with the burglarious seizure of Silesia 
which was the causa causans of the Seven Years’ War. 
After all we suspect that Mr. Carlyle must fall back on his 
earlier works as his most permanent source of renown. To 
how many of us did the first reading ef the “ Miscellanies” 
open up the first view into the German world of thought? 
Nothing has ever surpassed such papers as those on Novalis 
and Jean Paul Richter, and where are there more genuine 
bits. of criticism than the papers on Boswell and Burns. 
Carlyle had much deeper insight than Macaulay into the true 
characters and lives of Boswell and Johnson, and the sheer 
cleverness of Macaulay 1s left quite behind. But it is not so 
much as a teacher as a moralist that the influence of Carlyle 
has been most felt. Be true, be simple, be honest, be intelli- 
gible, is his evangel; all copybook sentences, truly, but to 
use his own phraseology, evermore to be rehearsed before 
the immensities and the eternities, ever in the new dialect 
of new times to be rewritten, redescribed, rejoice in his 
disciples, 

We should not shrink from giving Mr. Carlyle formal 
entrance into the ranks of the philosopbers. If he had to 
classify himself—which he would probably rather not do— 
he would be a transcendentalist opposed to the empiricism 
or experimentalism of the school of Mr. Mill. This is the 
explanation of Mr. Carlyle’s eternities, eternal veracities, 
——nae the like. Indeed, those who have never read 
of the Hamiltonian philosophy have had the conviction and the 
doctrine of necessary truths brought home to them by the 
intense earnestness of Mr. Carlyle. To take just one citation 
from him: “ To speak 2 little pedantically, there is a science 
of dynamics in man’s fortunes and nature as well as of 
mechanics. There is a science which treats of and particu- 
larly addresses the primary, unmodified forces and energies 
of man, the mysterious springs of Icve, and fear, and wonder, 
of enthusiasm, poetry, and religion, all which have a trul 
vital and infinited character, as well as a science which parti- 
cularly addresses the finite modified developments of them, 
when they take the shape of immediate ‘ mobiles’ as holes 
of reward or as fear of pnnishment. Now it is certain that 
in former times the wise men, the enlightened lambs of their 
kind, who appeared generally as moralists, poets, and priests, 
did, without neglecting the mechanical province, deal chiefly 
with the dynamical.” This is genuine Carlylism. Mr. 
Carlyle must rejoice in his disciples. 

” The words of Pyrrhus to bis Epirotes, ‘Ye are my 
wings, express,” says Niebuhr, “the feeling of a zealous 
teacher towards hearers whom he loves, and whose whole 
souls take part in his discourse.” ‘The conviction that he has 
been an immense force—perlaps the greatest living force we 
have—in stimulating and elevating the minds of men .whe 
make the common mind of the country, must be very sweet 
tohim. Mr. Carlyle is a great leader and teacher of men. 
How grand is that teaching which he first taught himself 
before teaching it to others: “ Do the duty which lies nearest 
thee, which thou knowest to be aduty .... Yes, here, in 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
Ideal; work it out therefrom; and working, believe, 
live, be free.” The personality of Carlyle 
doubtful in his writings; he himself is Teufels- 
drockti; he himself Smelfungus. He is not a metaphysician ; 


indeed, he quaintly compares the metaphysician to the“ Irish 
saint who swam across the channel carrying his head in his 
teeth,’ and he gravely adds that the feat has never been 
repeated. But he is a downright philosopher—utterly wrong 
in the theory of hero-worship which is the centre of his 
system—but with infinite meanings lurking in his cloudy 
style, and with strong sense and genius, if not much love, if 
no: much patience, in his views of his fellow-countrymen, 


“seventeen millions—mostly fools.’"-—Lundon Society. 


—_>———_— 


UNPOPULARITY OF WOMEN. 


There is no denying the fact that women are not so popu- 
lar among men as they used to be. Marriages are not so 
numerous in comparison with the population, and, if we may 

from the Divorce Court, they cannot be so 
hat is the reason of it all? Are men more 
exigent or are women less loving? Is it our fault or theirs ? 
No right-thinking man wishes women to be ignorant or silly ; 
but no man wants to see their intellect cultivated to the ex- 
clusion of their affections, the deadening of their instincts, 
or the annihilation of their sense of duty. It is one thing 
to have for a wife a mere brainless doll, whose ideas of life 
are bounded by fashion on the right side and pleasure on the 
to have a learned mummy, whose heart 
in favor of her head, and who has 
dropped the sweetest characteristics of her womanhood in 
the class-room. It may be quite right and proper that wo- 
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attections and its duties, which they declare has created al- 
most a distinct class among them ; and it is not a lovely one. 
They are enthusiastic for the franchise, and passionate for 
an equal share in the so-called — of men, but they 
are only scornful of the disabilities and obligations alike of 
sex in all that relates to marriage, the home, and children. 
In their regard for intellectual ambition they have ceased to 
respect the emotional side of human nature; and in their 
demand for free trade in the work of the world, for leave to 
share in all the specialties of the man’s life, they have for- 
gotten that part of their own happiness lies in ministering to 
his. This, then, is the reason why they are not so popular 
among men as they used to be. Rivals, in the place of help- 
mates ; antagonists, not lovers; can it be wondered at if men 
have followed as they have been led, and have left off ador- 
ing a oe of indeterminate persons who only desire to be 
eare 
This is one class of women who are unpopular with men, 
and deservedly so. Another is that of the women whose 
souls are centred upon “ getting on in society,” and who re- 
ard men, as husbands, merely as stepping-stones to that end. 
Teosrage means with them a banker's book, and the liberty 
accorded to the wife which was denied to the maiden. The 
man counts for nothing, provided always he is not excep- 
tionally stingy, tyrannical, or jealous. Granted a moderate 
amount of liberality and easiness of temper, and he may be 
ugly, old, vicious, utterly unlovable throughout. What does 
it matter? He has money, and money is the Moloch of our 
day. So the woman of this class passes through the sacri- 
ficial fire all her best affections, her poetry and aspirations, 
ber hopes, her dreams, and sells herself for so much a year 
sterling—* getting on in society” being her reward. It is 
not because the grapes are sour that poor men dread and 
dislike this class of woman ; and it is only because human 
perceptions are so easily blinded by vanity and passion, that 
the very men who —s price ignore the worthlessness of 
the thing they buy. metimes knowledge comes when too 
late, and the Stepping-stone awakens to the fact that, though 
money may pay for youth and beauty, it cannot buy honor 
nor yet love; and that the woman who sells herself in the 
first instance has rarely anything to give in the second. How 
can we wonder, then, that with these two sections of woman- 
hood, so large and important as they now are, women should 
be less popular with men than they used to be, and marriage 
held a thing to be shy of, or undertaken only under ex- 
tremity? To be sure, we men are poor fellows as bachelors, 
in spite of our freedom and the desolate liberty of the latch- 
key. That traditional button of ours is always coming oft, 
and we sigh in vain for the deft fingers of the ideal woman 
while we prick our own in our clumsy attempts to sew it on 
again. e are badgered by our housekeepers, neglected by 
our landladies, and cheated by both. We fare vilely in 
chambers, worse in lodgings, and club living is not economi- 
cal. The dingy room, unswept and ill-garnished, is but a 
miserable kind of home, as we sorrowfully confess to our 
own souls, if we are afraid to carry the secret farther. And 
yet we live on in growling discontent, hating much what we 
have, but dreading more what we have not. Meanwhile the 
country swarms with unmarried women, and sociologicts 
shake tbeir heads at the phenomenon, seeking to account for 
it on every plea but the right one. Of course, we do not 
deny the actual numerical redundancy of women in Eng- 
land. But we do say positively that more girls are unmarried 
than need be, while many good men are vowed to celibacy 
and buttonless ¢iscomfort because women have lost the trick 
of loving as they used to love; because they have abjured 
the old virtues of patience, modesty, tenderness, self-sacri- 
fice, home-keeping and home-blessing, old characteristics of 
them, and have become cold and hard und worldly and self- 
assertive instead, because they have ceased to be women in all 
that constitutes true womanhood, consequently have ceased 
tocharm men as in aforetime.— Globe. 


————————— 
BY THE URE. 


Where the purple heights of Hambledon stand clear against 
the sky, 

Where the great trees bow their mighty heads, as the winds 
go wailing by, - 

Where the rain falls fast and heavy, on moorland and on 


lea, 
The Ure with all her tribute streams chafes onward to the 
sea. 


wate from bonnie Wensleydale, past bracken, brush, and 
ern, 

By many a moorside homestead, by many a sparkling burn, 
By minster and grey abbey, by ivied — fane, 

Full fraught with inland whisperings, Ure flashes to the 
main. 


She tells how Spring’s gay summons is calling thickly forth 

Bright buds and fresh green leaflets, in the copses of the 
north. 

She tells how birds are mating in every coppice lone, 

How glowing flowers, like scattered gems, on meadow lands 
are strown : 


How children fling upon her, from many a crumbling arch, 


Pale primrose-leaves and black ash-buds, first fruits of bois- 
terous March. 


Meet heralds of sweet April, in her changeful garments drest. 


But, dares she bear old ocean a hint of what she left, 


white, 
A fairer floweret than them all was left, alone, at night. 


No tender hands to tend and guard the tiny fragile form, 
Only the quick rain’s pitying tears upon thy rest were shed, 
The Ure to sing thy lullaby, the blossoms for thy bed ! 


Where lurked the bitter story of woe, and shame, and sin ? 


din 
Mid the cruel or the careless, cold rich or sullen poor? 
While the murdered baby lay serene beside the rushing Ure 





octrines 
better that they should be| Ab, saved from life and sorrow, poor pretty helpless waif ; 
tender to men and gentle to children, careful hovseieepers,| Let it sleep beneath the fresh spring grass, from harm and 
kindly mistresses, pure-toned leaders of society. It is good 
for them to have knowledge, but better to keep love. Yet| But I think, though fast our busy life forgets a tale of wrong, 
this is just what so many of the ‘ advanced” women have| One ear will shrink, while hearing lasts, from the restless 
mism to men professed by them, 


She tells how sun and shadow fast fleck her glittering breast, 


Where the willows droop their silvery haze, above a grassy 


cleft, 
Where mid violet tufts, and aconites, and daisies red and 


Ah, pretty babe, no mother’s love to lap thee soft and warm, 


In grey old grange, or village street, or dull town’s weary 


CLIMATE XND PHYSIQUE. 


“It is the hard grey weather makes hard Englishmen,” 
says Kingsley, and it is difficult to convince an average Eng- 
lishman that an athletic, or martial, or industrious race can 
grow up under a blazing sky, or the sweet soft air of the 
half-heated lands, amidst the heat of the tropics, or in any 
climate so perfect that it suffices by itself to supply the need 
of enjoyment. The notion that man flourishes best in a 
temperate clime survives all evidence to the contrary, and 
will be repeated with perfect coolness by the man who has 


just informed you that the two most perfect of earthly 


climates, the Tasmanian, which is the English climate ethe- 
realized, and the Californian, which is the Greek climate 
cooled, produce the two feeblest races of mankind. The na- 
tive Tasmanian and the Digger Indian are with the Veddah 
the lowest specimens of humanity hitherto observed. So far 
as the very imperfect evidence will prove, the physical 
qualicies, strength, size, courage, and perhaps industry—we 
doubt if thatzs a physical quality, but it is counted as one— 
are independent of the climate altogether, and specially in- 
dependent of the thermometer. The biggest and strongest 
race of earth, the Nubian of the Upper Nile, flourishes in a 
beat which almost boiled Werne, the traveller who has most 
carefully observed his wonderful muscular development, and 
can live and grow fat in stoke-rooms from which the most 
powerful Englishmen are carried out fainting and half dead. 
Kaiser William’s Pomeranians are scarcely the equals of these 
men in physique,and are not when they choose more steadily 
industrious. A humal of Constantinople or Cairo would 
carry a railway porter on his shoulders and all his luggage 
besides, and a Bengalese boatman would row a London water- 
man, as far as endurance is concerned, into an apopletic fit. 
The Bengalee is weak and the Peguan is not brave, but the 
Malay, born under precisely the same conditions, the very 
conditions to which Macaulay attributed tie efleminacy of 
the Bengalees, has the courage of a ferret, the activity of a 
monkey, and the endurance of a thoroughbred horse. Some 
day or other, when we reign in Cairo, Englishmen will officer 
an army of Arabs, men bred in a desert where the sun seems 
to hate human beings and pursue them with a kind of con- 
scious pitilessness, and then Asia will know once more why 
the Moor seemed to the mailed knights of France and Spain 
so terrible an enemy. Few human beings are so powerful as 
the Parsees, whose wrestlers defeat picked men from the 
British Army, and they have dwelt for ages in a climate to 
which that of Italy is cold, and for two centuries in Western 
India, and none are so industrious as the Chinese of the 
South, the men of those steaming superheated Deltas where 
the earth being water, the men, on the popular theory, should 
be women. The Peruvian is a soft creature, but his climate 
is cooler than that of the regions of Panama and Guiana, where 
the bravest and fiercest of aborigines, the Carib, still main- 
tains his hereditary freedom, 
Out of the “softly enervating climate,” as we Northerners 
deem it, of Central Italy came the sternest, bravest, and most 
efficient human being that ever walked the world, the. .fight- 
ing Roman patrician, who, after a thousand years of heat and 
luxury, and sated voluptuousness, was still the most formida- 
ble officer with whom an enemy could come ia contact; and 
he was outdone in courage by the men who swarmed up from 
the blazing slopes of Palestine and the fierce heat of Idumea 
to defend the Holy City. The Scotch and Swedes are con- 
fessedly manly people, able to toil, and to battle, and to en- 
dure ; but they are not manlier, or braver, or more enduring 
than the planters bred in those sweltering rice swamps of 
South Carolina, or the hot “ barrens” of Georgia, or the hotter 
lagoons and morasses and flooded jungles of Louisiana, where 
upon all accepted conditions men ought to degenerate into 
cowards. The Delawares, bred in a temperate climate, were 
not braver than the Seminoles of Florida, or so brave as their 
far-away kinsfolk the Caribs of Panama; and the negro trans- 
rted out of the wopics distinctly loses nerve. e- think 
that beat demoralize-, but when Spain anticipated Britain and 
conquered and colonized a continent, when three hundred 
Spanish ruffians led by a brutal pig-jobber trampled down a 
semi-civilized empire with millions of inhabitants, Spain was 
as hot asit isnow. We speak of the exceptional prolificness 
of the Anglo-Saxon, who 1s now sending an army of 100,000 
men a year to people America and the Southern Continent, 
and never feels the loss, but who peopled India and Southern 
China, and the Southern shore of the Mediterranean, and 
Spanish America, except races who must have lived for ages 
underthe sun? It was not under hard grey weather that the 
Temple of the Sun rose in Baalbec, or the columns of Luxor, 
or the Coliseum, monuments all of them of human industry 
as well as of human skill and domineering energy. Grant 
that the work was done by slaves, it is not by the feeble that 
slaves are held in slavery. 
But that force which is the cause of progress, that energy 
which is always advancing, is peculiar to the people of the 
hardy, but*temperate climes? Is it? Is England hotter to 
the peasant than to the proprietor, and how much has the 
peasant changed since villenage was abolished? Was Greece 
cooler while Athens rose than when Athens fell? If our 
civilization goes on for ever advancing, there may be evidence 
that climate is « condition of progress; but where is the proof 
that it will go on longer than the Chinese, which must have 
advanced steadily for centuries, and is now stationary or re- 
trograde? or than that of Egypt, or than thatof Upper India, 
where well-known arts have utterly died out? It may of 
course advance continuously, but it is a pure assumption that 
it will, that there is any element of progress in the Northern 
climates which the Southern do not possess, any source of 
force in the hard grey weather which there is not in the heat 
of Asia, or in the eternal summer of the Mediterranean border 
lands.—Speetator. 

———___-_.>—__—_—— 


Boys. 


Most people are much frightened of boys, and assume that 
they are very dangerous animals. It is alleged that the dread- 
fal creatures delight in committing unprovoked assaults. It 
is also urged that the menageries which they mostly inhabit 
during the daytime, and in which they are initiated into the 
mysteries of the rule of three and such-like puzzles, are places 
to be religiously avoided. Stray animals are constantly prowl- 
ing about the precincts of these prisons seeking whom they 
may attack, and at certain times the whole horde are let loose 


lto ravage the neighborhood. Single travellers have a small 
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chance against them, and, as a rule, make no attempt at offen- 
sive tactics. They are content to hurry on quietly, witha host 
of extremely questionable compliments ringing in their ears, 
and, in a few exceptional cases, some miscellaneous missiles 
following closely in their wake, while the tormentors remain 
behind executing frantic dances of triumph, and indulging in 
victdrious howls. Like all animals which subsist on fieshly 
j.00d, boys are fond of fighting; and when unable to grapple 
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with any one else, will do battle amongst themselves. They 
are not nearly so fond, however, of fighting av of witness- 
ing others do so. They take infinite delight in arranging 
pugilistic encounters (for their friends), and this is a pastime 
at which they are very proficient, which is only natural, 
considering the amount of practice which they give them- 
selves. They also deem it their privilege to destroy pro- 
perty—from street lamps and railings to the clothes they 
wear—in an open and barefaced manner. Nothing pleases 
them so much as to see a grand smash of anything. They 
are generally provided with knives by their keepers, by 
means of which their powers of destruction are greatly in- 
creased. Perbaps they cut their fingers as frequently as 
they cut anything else. They are also furnished with a certain 
amount of pocket-money, with which they purchase sweets, 
gingerbread, and catapultas, and are enabled by the last 
mentioned to aim at numerous small birds, which they rarely 
hit. They manage, however, to do irreparable damage to 
large numbers of glass windows, at which they are immensely 
gratified. 

It is said that they can, to a certain extent at any rate, 
be tamed, and it is further alleged that the most potential 
method to adopt in dealing with them is a liberal application 
of a birch-rod or some such weapon. Like all wild animals, 
upon their feelings being appealed to in a forcible manner, 
they are apt to raise a great hullabaloo. Instead of licking the 
afflicted paris, however, they invariably rub, shake, or vigor- 
ously blow upon them—the process being varied according to 
the portion of the corpus operated upon. They are occasion- 
ally induced to yell defiance, but, as a rule, they deem it ex- 
pedient to say nothing to those who so wantonly attack them. 
They ever after honor and pay respect to the man who treats 
them to a good thrashing. To see them at their tamest is to 
see them inside the menageries above alluded to. As a rule 
they are quiet enough, and humble enough there. Somehow 
or other, though, they are constantly coming to loggerheads 
with their keeper. The solution of this problem lies in the 
fact that they do not like work, and scheme by every pos- 
sible means to do a minimum thereof. 

Naturally, they are found out, avd made to take the conse- 
quences. They never get over their hatred of Lindley Mur- 
ray, Cocker, and the various masters of the arts and sciences 
through which they are dragged. ‘There are, in connection 
with many of these menageries, grand show days, when all 
the boys attend in best clothes, clean white collars, and have 
their neckties tied quite straight. They are made to sit alto- 
gether, and are confronted by the spectators. They look 
very frightened and tame—quite unlike the savage things 
they appear in their natural element. Some pompous gen- 
tleman, who has been invited by the keeper, then gets up and 
talks to them. They would go to sleep, only they are afraid. 
When the pompous gentleman finishes, some of the tamest 
of the collection are made to recite pieces, which they do as 
if they did not like doing it, and without once looking at the 
audience. ‘They very often forget their parts, and get a cross 
look from the keeper, which makes them still more forgetful. 
After they have concluded their entertainment, and are com- 
fortably on their seats again, the pompous gentleman gets 
up once more, and says he is surprised to find that they are 
such good boys and such clever boys, and hopes that they 
will always be a credit to themselves and theii keeper, who 
is so very kind to them, ‘Then one or two more pompous 
gentlemen get up, and say the same thing. The animals 
gaze at their mentors with astonishment, and their looks of 
incredulity evidence that they do not believe a word about 
their being such patterns. After the speaking is concluded, 
the boys are taken away to another part of the menagerie, 
where they are provided with cake, buns, oranges, apples, 
dried fruits, and sundry non-ivtoxicating beverages. The 
gluttonous ities of a ber are made painfully appa- 
rent, and the proceedings terminate by their keeper bidding 
them farewe!l in such an affectionate manner as leads them 
to doubt the evidence of their senses. ‘They try in vain to 
realise how it is that the grim tyrant who has been the terror 
end bugbear of their lives for so many weary months, has 
suddenly become transformed into a gentle and fatherly 
friend. 

Boys profess to have a great contempt for girls and girls’ 
games. Nevertheless, it is a fact of which the student of 
natural history must take notice, that they are extremely 
frightened of girls, and, in conjunction with this, must be 
taken the fact that girls are not much, if at all, afraid of 
them. ‘The boys never look such abject things aa they do 
when beside girls. It is then positively melancholy to regard 
them. They have not a single word to say, and are ever 
sbyly looking round for opportunities to *‘bolt.” Their 
keepers have been known, in a spirit of refined cruelty, to 
make a boy and girl link arms, and in that manner walk 
through a public street. The misery of the poor boy it is 
impossible to describe. The girl, of course, was contented 
enough, and disposed to grumble because the boy was not 
more sociable. Boys are almost, but not quite as much, 
frightened of women. But they like men, and are never 
tired of conversing with them.—Liberal Review. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


King William's rent roll is a nice two million. 


France smokes 294,000,000,000 cigarettes annually, at the 
rate of 9323 every second. 

One of the wealthiest bankers in Italy is Emmanuel Mara- 
fioni, illegitimate son of the King of Italy. ; 

The planters of Upper Assam are in great spirits about their 
tea harvest. ‘They have, it is said, had rain and sun just as 
they wanted them. 

A floating bath-house has been moored in the Thames near 
‘* Athens,” the famous bathing place of Etonians, for the use 
of ladies. One of the Eton College watermen is in attend- 
ance to teach the most useful art of swimming. 


Sir Fenwick Williams gave a grand dinner at Gibraltar on 
the 29th ult., to which a number of Americans were invited, 


including Mr. and Mrs. Sprague, Gen. Pennypacker, Mr. and 


Woodhouse, and Mr, Stevens. 

The Glasgow Herald states that the Rev. Do 
B.A., of the Park Church, has been appointed C 
Majesty, the vacaucy having been caused b 
brother, the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. 

It has been said that a circle of ladies in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, in Puris, have proposed the levying of a heavy tax 
upon their own dressmakers’ bills—to declare to government 
that they are ready to bear themselves, and to inflict upon 
their sister Parisiennes, a tax of ten francs on every 100 for all 
dresses costing more than 100 francs, for the purpose of aiding 
the national budget. This idea is a proof of patriotism which 

no small magnanimity about it, especially if women pique 


mald Macleod 
haplain to her 
y the death?of his 





themselves upon dressing with as great and still greater luxury 
than before this voluntary increase of their toilette expenses. 
No doubt this self-imposed tax will be especially grateful to the 
patriotic feelings of the husbands of the Faubourg St. Germain 
adies. 


Mr. Barnaby, of the Troutdale pisciculture establishment at 
Keswick, England, has just returned to his home from this coun- 
try with a stock of American black bass fry, which his partner, 
Mr. Armistead, writes to say are safely deposited in their 
tanks, and are now feeding heartily, so that if no accident 
happens they may happily be reared. Unfortunately owing to 
the unfavorable weather, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
fry in America, and also to the loss of a good muny even after 
they reached Liverpool, the stock is but a small one, only 
sixty being left alive; but these, if they do well, and take to 
the water they are left in, may breed and become the parents 
of a large stock. 


Once and again have we (Lancet) urged the importance of 
supplying the poor in hot weather with cooling beverages. 
Retrigeration of the system, rather than slaking of the thirst, 
is the general desire in the dog-days, from the humble inmate 
of the sweltering alley to the luxurious picnic party. Rather 
than imbibe the semi-tepid fluid from the pump, the poor man 
will deny himself other necessarics to purchase coolness in the 
gin and iced water so temptingly held out to him by the pub- 
lican. Drinking-fountains are all very well; but if their 
philanthropic donors would impart coolness to them in hot 
weather, the boon would be infinitely greater to those for whom 
they are specially designed. Wenham Lake, or rather 
Norwegian, ice is not such an expensive commodity as to ren- 
der its gratuitous addition to the drinking-fountain a very 
serious consideration. So, fortified against the 


‘*Flagrantis atrox hora Canicule,” 


the poor would drink not only less gin or beer, but less water 
—a not unimportant matter, when Rotherhithe is agape for 
thirst, and Bermondsey panting, like as the hart, for water- 
brooks. ; 


The fine lion at the Vienna (Luxemburg) Jardin des Plantes, 
bas breathed his last. The noble animal sp dically rose on 
his fore feet, shook his mane, gave an appalling roar, and all 
was over. The Austrian consuls in Africa have been 
instructed to look out for fine specimens of Felis Leo. 





Baden (says a French correspondent) is no longer like itself. 
There are scarcely any French people there now at all. One 
meets Americans, English and Russians, a large number of 
Germans and many Prussians. ‘The toilettes are far from 
elegant, and life is altogether monotonous. Even the theatre 
is closed. As for gambling, it continues the same as ever, but 
it is said it will cease next year, and the people of Baden 
grea‘ly dread such suppression, which will be the ruin of their 
charming town. 


Herlinger, the lion tamer, tried his hand at managing a 
leopard at the St. Louis Hotel the other “y * and the leopard 
got the best of it. The ‘‘varmint” finally laid down quietly, 
in front of the cigar stand, waiting for the opening of hostili- 
ties. He went it loosely for a while, soon after, among the 
cigar boxes, and finally, seeming to be sorry for what he had 
done, Jaid down at full length on the marble couhter of the 
eating bar. Herlinger ate his soft crabs and drank his brandy, 
whistled for the leopard, and the two marched away together. 
They did not present a check for the refreshment, and were 
glad to get rid of the visitors. 


A Western paper describes the manner of love-making 
practised among some of its readers, in the following para- 
graph: ‘‘'The young people who were seen feeding each other 
dove fashion, over a gate post, the other evening, had better 
be a little more cantious in the future.” 


The difference between a Christian and a cannibal was 
described by a Sunday-school boy as follows: ‘One enjoys 
his self, and t’other enjoys other people.” 


One week of married life was sufficient to make a Washing- 
ton youth commit suicide. 


An Epitaph on a dead Roasted Duck: ‘‘Peas to his 
remains.” 


Hazardous !—Husband: if Cook isn’t punctual to-day love, 
give her a good Blow her up well!—Wife: My dear 
Charles !—Well, will you come and stand behind the door with 
your life-preserver ? 

The Happy Medium—Gentleman between two ladies. 

Too Great a Contrast—Scene—Bethual-green. Time— 
Sunday evening. Place open—Publichouse.—Scene—Bethnal- 
green. Time—Sunday evening. Place closed—Museum. 

Faith in Development—Fond Mother (at the militia bar- 
racks): How well our Joe doit, don’t he? Look! I believe 
he'll be a general some day !—Father: Shouldn't wonder at 
all, my dear! Why, I've heered as Field-marshal the great 
Dook o’ Wellin’ton his self was on’y a Irishman once!!! 


TEETOTALLERS’ TABLE-TALE. 
Who with Sir Wilfrid Lawson dines, 
We may suppose, is served with wines. 
For, if the contrary were known, 
Wilfrid would mostly dine alone, 


When guests, of whom he is the host, 

The bottle stop, in talk engrossed. 
“ Pass,” cries he, as in conscience bound, 
“The Intoxicating Liquors round !"—Punch. 





A Hearty Wish—Irish Beggarwoman : Spare a poor widdy a 
thrifle, yer honner, an’ may the heavens be yer bed! (Swell 
gives her a copper.) An’ may the blessed saints grant ye 
better circumstances ! 

The Claims—It appears from the statement made by an 
American visitor at the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Aldersgate-street, that the meaning of the word ‘‘ Alabama” 
is ‘there is rest.” The claims have fully carried out the mean- 
ing, for they have rested at one point for many years—and it 
isn’t quite sure that that point is settled now. 

A Conscientious Grammarian—(The Bumbleton Yeomanry 
at sword drill.)—Drill Sergeant: Very bad! Very bad indeed, 
gentlemen! As you were! Leastways when I says as you 
were, I should say, as you was !— Fun. 


How Shocking—Little Girl (coming out of church): What 
was that music they played, mamma ?—Mamma: ‘That was the 
organ, dear.—Little Girl: Then the sixpence you gave, 
mamma, was for the organ-grinder? 

Paying off a back Score—Flogging a garotter. 

The Worst Pickles Out—Spoilt children. 

A Penny Wise-Acre—A miser. 

A Lady's Imprecation—Lace me tight. 

Hired Bravos—The author's friends on the first night. 








The Best Sea-weed—A nice cigar in one’s yacht.—Judy 


The Arthurian poems of the Poet Lanreate may yet be 
extended to another volume, now that Mr. Helps has been 
assisted to knighthood by his ‘* Friends in Council ” 

The latest temperance ballad—‘‘ Robur toi que j'aime.” 
This may perhaps be published by Boosey. 

The rage for aristocratic lecturing and reading in public has 
not diminished: but there is no truth in the report that the 
Princess Mary has accepted an engagement at the Polly-Teck- 
nic.—HHornet. 





HABITS OF ANTS. 


Some naturalists have questioned the fact, that ants store 
up seeds or grain to be used as food, and other naturalists 
have set themselves to observe, with a view to settle the 
question one way or the other. The last part of “ 'Transac- 
tioas of the Entomological Society” contains afew notes from 
an observer at Mentone, which support the popular view. 
He dug deep into the sandstone slopes till he came to the ex- 
tremity of the ants’ nests, and there he found a chamber 
filled with grass seeds. He had seen the insects dragging the 
same sort of seeds outside; and to test further, he strewed 
millet and hemp-seed about the entrance, and these were 
carried in. At the end of a fortnight they were brought ont 
again, the explanation being, that they had begun to germi- 
nate; and by watching, he saw that the ants gnawed ofl the 
radicle from each seed (which would prevent further growth), 
and then dragged them once more into their granary. The 
species of ant here concerned is that known to entomologists 
as the Aphenogaster. This statement of their habits seems to 
settle the question; but the same observer will extend his 
observatipns, so as to ascertain whether other species have 
the same ‘habit. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Swiss Times, giving further particulars of the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Arbitration, says the Board has disallowed 
the claims of the American Government arising out of the 
depredations of the Boston, Jeff. Davis, Music, and several 
other smaller Confedrato cruisers, The reasons leading to this 
action of the Board are that the charges of negligence on the 
part of the British Government, so far as these vessels are 
concerned, have not been proved. 

The same paper says it is in a position to confirm the reports 
now current that the Tribunal of Arbitration has decided in 
favor of America in the case of the privateer Florida, on the 
ground that the British Government did not use sufficient pre- 
cautions to prevent the departure of that vessel from Engl'sh 
ports. The 7imes also says the Board of Ar itration took up 
the case of the Alabama. 

The Independance Belge suys that the awards of the Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration in the case of the privateers Florida 
and Alabama will together amount to £1,500,000 sterling. 

There was some debate in the House of Commons, on the 
25th ult., on the contested Galway election and Judge Keogh’s 
disposition of the case; but without action on the subject the 
debate was adjourned. The House was well filled, as an ex- 
citing discussion of Irish topics was anticipated. 

An association has been formed in London to promote electo- 
ral reform, and to advocate such a change in the areas of 
representation as shall produce a more equal apportionment of 
representatives to constituents, The members consist mainly 
of advanced reformers, among those favorable to it being Sir 
C. Dilke, Auberon Herbert, T. Hughes, G. Dixon, Sir G. Bow- 
ring, E. Beales, Blanchard Jerrold, G. J, Holyoake, Edward 
Jenkins, and others. 


The National Rifle Association of Great Britain beld its 
annual meeting, at Wimbledon, during the second and third 
weeks of July, and one of the most interesting features was a 
match between eight Canadians and a picked body from Great 
Britain for a cup presented by the Rajah of Kolapore ; besides 
the cup $500 was added. The Canadians won by eight points. 
The shooting was remarkably good. The Canadians were 
loudly cheered. They have also won several other money 
prizes during the meeting. 


Very heavy storms visited the Midland districts of England 
during the week ending July 13, and the floods were so great 
as to cause great destruction of property, beside some loss of 
life. Many of the streets in Manchester were flooded several 
feet deep, and the inhabitants had to take to the upper stories. 
The water also overflowed the Catholic C y, and washed 
many of the bodies out of their graves. Several large manu- 
factories bad their stores of goods swept away. 


In the course of a lecture delivered in Marylebone the other 
night Mr. Odger denounced the Liberal party as ‘‘ bumbngs,” - 
Earl Russell as ‘‘a mischievous old man,” Mr. Forster as ‘‘a 
political renegade,” Mr. Ayrton as an *‘insolent upstart,” 
and Mr, Stansfeld as ‘‘ drivelling, snivelling Jamie Stansfeld, 
the worst of the lot’ Mr. Glyn had claimed to be Mr. Odger’s 
friend—his personal friend—but Mr. Odger would have nothing 
to do with him. At the close Mr, Odger announced that he 
would at once begin his canvass in Southwark. 

At a meeting of the Exeentive Committee of the Liberation 
Society, held since the debate on Mr. Miall’s motion, an 
analysis of the division was submitted, and it appeared that as 
many as 123 members have either voted or paired for the two 
motions proposed by Mr. Miall; that the members voting 
against Mr. Miall have fallen from 381 to 808 ; that the absentee 
Liberals have increased from 146 to 172; and that exactly as 
many Liberals voted this session fur the motion us voted 
against it. 

The assertions made in the article by M. Cluseret which 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine for last month as to the intimate 
relations existing in 1867 between the Reform Leagne and the 
Fenian organization have excited considerable comment: and 
Mr. Beales has been somewhat pointedly asked what he has to 
say on the subject. In a letter to the Standard Mr. Beales 
states that the Reform League as a body always repudiated and 
denounced the Fenians; and he also earnestly declares that 
neither himself nor, to the best of bis belief, any of his 
colleagues, had any private communications with M. Cluseret 
and his allies. 

Mile. Christine Nilsson was married in Westminster Abbey, 
on the 27th ult., to M. Rouzeand of Paris. The nuptials were 
witnessed by an immense assemblage of people, including 
many well-known artists and members of the aristocracy, 
Among the persons present were Baron Brunnow, Russian 
Minister; the Hon. R. C. Schenck, American Minister; Lady 
Peel and Mlle. ‘Titiens. Count de Steenbock, Secretary of the 
Swedish Legation, gave the bride away, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed by Dean Stanley. The presents 














received by the bride amount in value to $60,000. The 
Princess of Wales sent a diamond bracelet to the bride. 
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On the 1ith ult. the first stage of the Queen’s Prize was 
decided, the Silver Medal and £60 being won by Private Cortis, 
of the Ist Sussex, with the excellent aggregate score of 52. 
The Lords and Commons also shot their annual match, in the 
presence of a large and fashionable company. The represen- 
tatives of the peerage were the Earl of Denbigh, Earl Ducie, 
Earl Spencer, and Lord Cloncurry. The Commoners were Mr. 
Fordyce, Mr. Pendarves Vivian, Mr. Arthur Bass, and Mr. 
Malcolm. ‘The distances were 200 and 500 yards, and the 
Commons won by three points. The winning score of the 
match, 287, is but one point beyond that by which the Lords 
lost the match of last year, when the Commons won by 293. 
Mr. Malcolm made the highest score, 76. 


A dreadful explosion occurred on the 9th ult. at Tradiston 
flour mills in Glasgow, situated on the south bank of the Clyde, 
and occupied by Messrs. Matthew Muir and Sons. At the time 
the accident happened about twenty persons were engaged in 
the wills and about thirty in the buildings connected with 
them. ‘The force of the explosion was so great that the front 
and back walls of the grain mill were completely blown out. 
and the interior was reduced to a heap of stones and metal, 
A horse yoked in a lorry in the street was killed, and a cab 
horse with its driver had a narrow escape. A fire followed the 
explosion. The damage done to the buildings and the stock 
is estimated at fully £70,000. Twelve persons are known to 
have been more or less injured; sixteen others are missing, 
and are believed to have !ost their lives. 


A fatal case of poisoning from eating crab occurred at 
Birmingham on the 6th ult. On that evening Mrs. Styche, 
widow, gave to her little boy, aged seven years, Pert of a crab 
with his tea. It is supposed that he ate a portion of the 
ereature’s lungs, and, in consequence, became roon after 
seriously unwell, fell into a state of insensibility about eight 
o'clock, the next morning became convulsed, and shortlyjafter- 
wards died. 


The lifeless body of Mr. Thomas Palmer, a gentleman 
farmer, living at East Garston, in Berkshire, was found on the 
downs early on the 6th ult. about two miles from his residence ; 
his neck was broken and his riding-whip was clenched in bis 
hand. He went out for a mde the previous evening, and as 
his horse returned without hin, a search was made, and after 
some hours had elapsed his corpse was discovered. There is 
no doubt he had been thrown off his horse when attempting to 
clear a bank or hedge close by. Mr. Palmer was for several 
years a member of the firm of Davis and Palmer, auctioneers 
and estate agents at Newbury. 


A Wooden bridge on the line connecting the Sunderland and 
Hartlepool branch of the North Eastern R»ilway with the 
Sonth Hatton colliery gave way on the 6th ult. while a train of 
coal wagons was passing over it. The engine and the first 
wagon had passed over the bridge before the accident happened, 
but several of the wagons with their contents were precipitated 
into the read beneath. Fortunately the guard’s van escaped 
falling through, and a heavy Stockton and Darlington engine, 
nearly double the weight of the colliery one, which was follow- 
ing, thus escaped with; its driver and fireman, the inevitable 
destruction which must bave befallen it had the coal train got 
safely over. The bridge is stated to have been ing‘ a rickety 
condition” for some time. 


A shocking story of child passion and its results comes from 
Shropshire. Two children living at Coalport Bridge, quarrelled 
while at play, and one of thew, four years old, threw a knife 
at the other, which penetrated the head and stnck fast, and on 
its subsequent removal by a surgeon the child died. An elder 
brother, seven years old, afterwards seized an opportunity of 
striking the child who threw the knife on the head with stones 
with such violence that his life is despaired of. 


Recently the Empress Eugenie visited the convict 

near Woking. The Empress was conducted thro the 
female and male prisons and offices by Captain Du Cane, R E., 
avd the officers in charge of the various departments of the 
establishment. Her Majesty's visit was partly in connection 
with the deliberations of the Prison Congress to which she 
pays great attention, The Empress was recognized by one of 
the prisoners~ an old Cuirassier of the French army—from 
whose arms at the gates of the Trianon, after a review at 
Satory, ber Majesty had taken a little child in whose hands a 
petition had been placed. She spoke kindly to the old man, 
and alluded with feeling to his/present position. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury presided on the 9th ult. at a meet- 
ing held in the Birmingham Town Hall, in support of ‘‘ Bible 
teachiug in State-aided schools,” and moved a resolution pro- 
testing against any attempt to prohibit or discourage by legal 
enactment the teaching of Scripture in the national schools. 
The noble earl said he should advocate rebellion if nts 
were compe'led to send their children to infidel schools; and 
if need be he would 
regretted the attitude taken by the younger men ig the 
Nonconformists, whose hot blood bad somewhat impaired their 
brains; but he was glad to know that the Samuels and the 
Moseses of Nonconformists were almost to a man for. the 








maintenance of God's word within schools. The greatest evil 
of the present day was the fascinating and cheap juvenile 
literature which was pr ted in an insidi and attractive 





» 
form, and that evil could alone be counteracted by the teach- 
ing of God's word to the young. The Rev. Dr. Rigg, the 
Rev. Canon Miller, and other speakers subsequently addressed 
the meeting. 

A Women’s Peace Congress was held on the 8th ult. at St. 
George's Hall, Langham-place ; Lady Bowring in the chair. 
Among those present were Sir J. Bowring, Professor Seeley, 
and Mr. W. D. Christie, C.B, ‘The Congress was organized by 
Mrs. Howe, an American lady, who has gone over to that 
country for the express purpose of appealing to the women of 
European society on bebalf of peace. Lady Bowring, in open- 
ing the proceedings, said she thought that women had more 
to do with the subject of war than, perhaps, they imagined. 
If they would inaugurate a moral movement on a large scale it 
must emanate from the home. The home influences had a 
great deal to do in this matter, and if women were banded 
together in the interests of peace they might command r) 
and dispel anything like warlike and tumultuous feelings. 
Mrs, Howe then addressed the meeting, and speeches were 
afierwards delivered by Professor Seeley, Mrs. F, Rose, Sir J. 

wring, Mr. Mottershead, and others. 


Mrs, Giacometti or Prodgers, whose name is familiar to 
newspaper readers from her disputes with cabmen, having, 
snes her marriage, inherited a sum of £6,000, through the 
dea h of a relative, and now being separated from her bns- 
t and, has applied to the Court of Chancery to settle this sum 
tpon herself and her children exclusively. Vice-Chancellor 
Malins decided that no ground whatever existed for depriving 
the busband of bis undoubted rights under the law, and there, 
seve disaalaned the bill of Mrs, Gineamettl with costs, 


go to gaol in resisting such alaw. He | Pé 





A case of some importance to heads of families and also to 
lodging-house keepers was tried in the Court of Queen's 
Bench lately. A lodging-house keeper at Eastbourne, named 
Best, sued a gentleman named Stapp, living at Holloway, for 
damages to compensate him for the losses sustained by him 
through the death of his children and illness of his wife, and 
gy atin his being prevented from letting his lodgings, in 
q of the defendant having brought his family into 
the house, when they were suffering from scarlet fever, with- 
out stating the fact. Two of the complainant’s children died, 
and two of Mr. Stapp’s children also died. The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, damages £120, with leave to move 
on both sides. 

Mrs. Isabella Watson was charged at Bow-street lately with 
obtaining money from the Crown by fraudulent representa- 
tions. The prisoner was the widow of Mr. P. le Breton, who 
held the position of Deputy-Superintendent of Military Stores, 
and who died in 1863. A pension of £40 per annum was 
granted to her, and £20 per annum to each of her two chil- 
dren, which was paid quarterly upon her making the declara- 
tion usually sworn to by widows of officers, that she ‘* had not 
remarried.” It came to the knowledge of the Crown, how- 
ever, that the prisoner was actually married in April, 1867, to 
a Mr. John Watson, who had been appointed, shortly before, 
to a position in the Royal Navy. Evidence of these facts 
having been given, the defendant was formally remanded for a 
week, when she will be committed for trial. 
The three policemen who are accused of fastening a prisoner 
to the stirrup of a horse ridden by one of them at Acton, were 
charged, at the Hammersmith police-court, on the 10th ult., 
by order of the Commissioner, with violation of their duty. 
Mr. Lingham, surgeon, who had made the complaint, suid he 
hardly knew in what position he was placed. He attended 
with no vindictive feeling towards the policemen, and did not 
come forward to get them convicted, but merely to substan- 
tiate his statement. The defendants were remanded on their 
own recognizances, 
At an inquest held on the 10th ult. on the body of the child 
of a laborer named Allmann, who lived in a court in St. Giles’s, 
it was stated that the deceased was the youngest of nine 
children, six of whom lived with their parents in a room 
rtially divided, but the total dimensions of which were ft. 
y 6ft. and 7}ft. high. When the coroner's officer went to the 
room he found the door locked, and was told that the father, a 
very violent man, who was known in the neighborhood as 
‘* the police killer,” had threatened to ‘‘ do for” any one who 
interfered with bis child. Three days afterwards the officer 
took with him a body of police, and the room was entered and 
found to be in a frightfnl state from dirt and neglect. The 
body of the deceased child was on the floor surrounded by its 
half-naked brothers and sisters. While the inquest was being 
held Daniel Allmann, the father, described as a ‘‘ tall powerful 
man,” forced his way into the court, threatened the officials, 
and attacked his wife, but was seized by the police, who after 
a severe struggle removed him from the court. The medical 
evidence baving shown that the cbild died from inflammation 
of the lungs, the jury returned a verdict to that effect, but ex- 
pressed a hope that the father would be properly punished for 
bis brutal viol and inhuman behavior. 
The upward movement in the price of coal continues. Ata 
meeting of miners’ delegates held on the 9th ult. at Bolton, 
the wen were defended by Mr. Halliday from the accusation 
of demanding an “extortionate” reward for their labor. He 
spoke hopefully of the results already shown by the ‘‘ eight 
hours system,” and said that, with regard to the price ef coal, 
although it bas risen 50 per cent. since 1866, the colliers in 
this district had only received an advance of 10 per cent. It 
was mentioned that some of the West Lancashire coal masters 
had again raised prices 2s. per ton. In Durham the miners 
are agitating tor an advance of 15 per cent. 
The ‘charge against the person calling himself ‘‘the Rev. 
C. S. Bore” was further investigated on the 6tb ult. at the 
Marlborough-street police-court. A Mr. Egerton, a tin-plate 
worker, of 28 Penrose-street, was examinod at great length 
respecting the operations of the society of which the defendant 
was president. ‘The witness said he was one of the auditors, 
and passed the accounts, but he saw no vouchers for the various 
items, No members attended the committee. He could not 
understand why they did not attend, as he believed all re- 
ceived a letter. The society did not now exist, having ceased 
about three months ago, a meeting having been called to break 
up the society, and the defendant was now working at his own 
busi In cross ination the witness said he had the 
highest opinion of the defendant, and continued to have it. 
He kuew that the defendant had been engaged by a large firm 
in the City, and that for some years he had been a street 
preacher and a member of the Baptist community. He gave 
up his employment to go preaching, and a large number of 
rsons went to hear him. £30 a year was paid for the hall, 
and the witness put himself down as one of the directors. 
The defendant told him he went all over London giving away 
money, and he believed all the defendant told him. Cards 
fur clothing to be given away by *‘appointed ladies” were dis- 
tributed to poor persons. ‘The appointed ladies, he believed, 
were the defendant's wife and sister, and others appointed by 
the defendant. He did not know whether the poor people got 
the clothing. There were children’s excursions to Petersham 
Park and Hampton Court. About 200 or 300 children and 
several grown-up persons went, The children had cake and 
milk. reply to Mr. Lewis, the witness said he had given 
nothing to the society himself, and the defendant owed him 
ebout 26s. in money advanced to the society. His dinner and 
thejdinners of the thirty or forty grown-up persons at the ex- 
cursion were paid for out of the funds of the society. Mr. 
Dice, treasurer of the Carter-street Lecture Hall, said the de- 
fendant hired the hall in 1869 as the Rev. Mr. Bore, a clergy- 
man. He had to take proceedings to recover the balance of 
rent, which was about £30 a year. The case was adjourned 
till the following Thursday, when some further evidence was 
adduced,!jand another adjournment was ordered, bail being 
taken. 
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The case of ‘‘ O'Byrne v. Hartington and others” terminated 
at Dublin on the 11th ult.fin a verdict tor the plaintiff. 
£25. ave was reserved to the police defendants to move to 
have the verdict against them changed into one for them if the 
court shovld be of opinion that the statute of three months, 





limitation barred an sction against them, and that they were 
| entitled to three weeks’ notice of the action. The verdict was 


received with cheers by a crowd assembled outside the 
cour’, 


| Martin Hanley Carey, a ve'l-!nown Feaia: leader, jumped 
(off Essex Bridge, Dib in, on che 6th ult. nto the Liffey, and 
|was drowned, Carey had suffered imprisor me it as a Fenian, 


aid bad tecved as an officer with Bourbak.'s Jrzh Company, 


and was a great organizer of Fenian processions and similar 
demonstrations in Dublin. At his funeral on the 9th there was 
great crowd and a procession, which marched in woilitary 
array. 

Sir Arthur Guinness has received a threatening letter, in 

which he is styled an ‘ Orange whelp,” and menaced with a 
bullet along with ‘‘ that scoundrel Keogh,” unless he apologizes 
for insulting “ our clergy and people's newspaper,” and sends 
a handsome subscription to Captain Nolan's fund before a week 
is over. 
Three boatmen, named Magrath, Speed, and Foley, employed 
on the Grand Canal, Dublin, quarrelled on the 8th ult. while 
under the influence of drink. Foley fell asleep, and the other 
two, it is believed, set fire to the boat in which he lay. Foley 
was burned to a cinder. Magrath and Speed have been 
arrested. 





THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers has sent a dispatch to the Prefects of the 
Northern Departments, where the miners are on strike, prais- 
ing those officials for the energetic measures they have taken 
to prevent disorder and excesses. He tells them they can have 
a hundred thousand men, if necessary, to repress disturbances, 
especially where they are produced by foreign instigators. It 
is reported that an International agent from Chicago is among 
the fomenters of disorder, and that he seeks to induce the 
miners to emigrate to America. Cavalry pursued and dis- 
persed a large body of rioters near Denain, taking 100 priso- 
ners. Strong military cordons have been drawn around the 
disaffected districts, and the aspect of affairs is improving. 
The Assembly passed the entire Tariff bill by a vote of 265 
Yeas to 34 Nays. 


A report was in circulation that the Duke d’Aumale intends 
resigning his seat in the French Assembly. 
The remains of the Duke of Guise were buried on the 28th 
ult. Among those present at the funeral service were the 
Hon. E. B. Washburne and Gen. William 'T. Sherman. 
Queen Victoriahas telegraphed the Duc d’Aumale, express - 
ing ker sympathy for the death of his son, the Duke of Guise, 
Her Majesty says: “I have suffered as a wife, and I suffered 
as ®& mother when the Prince of Wales was in a dying state. 
I know, then, what your grief must be, and, believe me, I 
share in it greatly.” 
The magnificent railway station at Metz has been destroyed 
by fire. This is the fourth large fire which has occurred in 
that city within twelve months. 
The investigation preliminary to Marshal Bazaine’s trial is 
scarcely likely to be !completed before the end of September, 
and it is expected that the actual trial will not take place be- 
fore the beginning of October. 
M. Goulard, Minister of Finances, on Tuesday announced to 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Assembly the result of the 
subscriptions to the new loan. ‘The Minister said that the 
books showed forty-one and a half milliards of frances as the 
aggregate amount subscribed. ‘lhe Government, he said, was 
overwhelmed with surprise at the astounding result, which 
showed that the defeats France had suffered were an expia- 
tion, not a sign of decadence. 
The French Government contemplates the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico, the death of Juarez having 
removed the only obstacle thereto. 
The officers of a German ship recently visited the Fiji Is- 
lands, and had an andience of the king, who, during the in- 
terview, stated that he had watched the progress of the late 
war, and had followed the feats of the great nation with the 
greatest interest. He also was endeavoring to form a strong 
empire through the union of the different races, and by caring 
for the interests of the foreign colenists. He asked for a Ger- 
man consulate. The next German ship of war going that way 
is to carry King Thakombau some cannons and breech-loading 
uns. 

Some people, at any rate, have good reason to be thankful 
for the late war. When the plebiscite was taken in May, 1870 ,. 
11 citizens of Strasbourg, among them being the present 
Mayor, issued an appeal to the Alsatians urging them to vote 
against the reaffirmation of the Napoleonicempire, All these 
11 names have been lately found on a list at the Lyons pre- 
fecture, and it appears that the men bearing them were to have 
been deported to Cayenne without trial, and certainly would 
have been but for the German victories. Yet these same men 
continue among the bitterest foes of Germany, which seems 
barely grateful. 


The Czar will leave St. Petersburg towards the close of Au- 
gust, on his visit to the Emperor of Germany. He is expected 
to_arrive in Berlin on the 6th of September. 

The Archbishop of Utrecht, in pur of his mission in 
aid of the designs of the Old Catholic party in Germany, ar- 
rived at Kaiserslautern on the 16th of July. He was received 
with great ceremony by a Committee of Old Catholics. The 
bells of the town were rung, acd salutes were fired. ‘The next 
morning the Archbishop isted at divine service in the 
church, and confirmed several members of the Old Catholic 
body.—At the meeting of English Catholics, held in London, 
to express sympathy with the Jesuits in the troubles they are 
experiencing at the hands of the Governments of Germany and 
Italy, several resolutions were passed. ‘The proposed suppres- 
sion of the order in Rome was declared to be a blow struck at 
the existence of religious orders throaghout the world. The 
action of the German Government was alleged to be an injury 
inflicted upon the Catholics of all nations, and the course of 
the two Governments part of a general attack upon the liber- 
ties of the,Catholic Church. Archbishop Manning denounced 
the Old Catholics of Bavaria as supplying the animating spirit 
to the whole movement. 

The report that the Spanish Government intends selling 
property which it has seized, belonging to persons engaged in 
the Cuban insurrection, has been denied. 

Accounts have been received at the Department of War of 
the defeat of another band of Carlist insurgents in the Nortb- 
ern Departments, with the loss of eight killed and thirty 
wounded. 


The Memorial Dipiomatique publishes a rumor that Gen. 
Sickles, the Minister of the United States at Madrid, has with- 
drawn his resignation, the difference between him and Senor 
Sagasta having been settled through the intervention of Senor 
Zorrilla, and that the Spanish Cabinet undertakes to carry in- 
to effect the liberal measures pfomised long ago in favor of the 
colored race in Cuba. 

The Pope has issued an encyclical letter, declaring the Soe 
ciety of Armenian Catholics to be separated from the Church 
of Rome, and placing them under the ban of major excommu- 
see . Lhe Pope has precvnized the Archbishop of Baltimore 
and the Hishop of Richinond. 
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BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 WALL STREET, New York. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234:425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the completion of this season’s contracts, 
there willbe FIVE HUNDRED ASD SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in opera- 
tion, uniting Lake Superior with the Missouri 
River, aad securing the large traffic of the 
North-west. This amount of Road also en- 
titles the Company to Ten Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Acres of Land, located in 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawvacers, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, and in 
the Columbia Valley on the Pacific Coast. 
The Bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is 
Seven and Three-Tenths, Gold, equivalent 
to about Eight and a Quarter per cent. in 
Currency. Believing the security to be am- 
ple, and the rate of interest satisfactory, we 
recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. Holders of the United States 5-20s 
and high-priced corporate securities may ma- 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 
y 


are being absorbed an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 


No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


terially increase both their principal and 
their interest income by exchanging for 
Northern Pacifics. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


- 


eS THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871 $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

SRRMEET,, WEBI ...0.0 cccesscevccas sescoeges 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871 


Losses paid during the 
iod $2,735,980, 63 


$5,375,793 24 


same peri 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,143,240 00 





Loans secured by St~cks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,105,937 95 
STE, cave ccs cs cbcacecns® ‘cucedees 274,345 01 


Total amount of Assets $14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1898 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on &nd after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. : 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
j 


TRUSTEES. 


JosepH GAILLARD. Jk., 
C. A. Hann, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar_es Dennis, 


negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 
A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Goip. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 
Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872 
Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 
Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 
TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


- MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! — 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 


A 


BANKING HOUSE OF _ 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


4, We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest Frown 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our warket, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without chaf%e. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are pre} to execute orders ir 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


S enpnne ag 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wat Street, New York, 

and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 

Exchange on London and Paris. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES ne EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Cc ial and T: lers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 








and Bonds dealt .in on Commission. 
Deposits 





AGENCY OF THE 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the Eas 


Railway and other Loans negoti**’ed. Stocks 
Interest on 


Bank of British North America, 





/ IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 


LONDON 
ESTABLISHED. . 
CAPITAL: 
on Dollars in Gold, 


. 1803. 


Eight Milli 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resiwent MANAGER. 

LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. Arcnimatp, H.B.M. Consu, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 

my. ©. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jatlray & Co. 

Ricnarp Levin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Tavip Satomon, No. 11 West 28th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Jobnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 
i . 
ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND et STEAMSHIP 
Sailing Weekly. 
Tssue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Paescnyers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada «t lowest rates. 
Far furtt er patticulare, apply to 

VTALSCOTT, BROUHERS & CO.. 
46 South Street, New Ycrk. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street. 


New York, Jone &, 1872. 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-THIRD SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, on all 
sums on deposit July 1, (by the rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday inJuly. 


Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Se:retary. 


XCELSION SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 
B. Ff. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaao S. Barrett, Secretary. 


i. K. Tuurser, 
JAMES WALLACE, 
fice Pres’ts. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMENICAN DRaNcH oF THE Ilovusez, 


91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 
Francis & MLoutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
AJl kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 


t | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


and West Indies, and Sonth America. Also Circular a9 KC. 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of We keep everything in our ue, and sell at loweet 
the world. prices, 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in - 








W. H. H. Moorsg, 
Henry Cort, 

Jos1an O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.es H. Russet, 
Lowe. Ho.proox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetrs, 
Cares Barstow, 

A. P. Prixo0t, 
Wutu1aM E. Dopaz, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet 5S. Mruuer, 
Ws. Srvurais, 


James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bancocx, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorpon W. Buryuam, 
Frepenricx Cuauncy, 
Gero. S. StepHenson, 
WituaM H. Wenn, 
SueprrarD Ganpy, 
Francis Sxippy, 
Cuarues P. Burp ert, 
Cuas H. Marsan, 
Witutam E, Bunker, 
Samve, L. Mrrcat., 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booenrr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxtns;* ALEXANDER V. Biakg, 
Cuarves D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Viee-Pres't. 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE lomesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 
‘0. F. DAVIS, 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 


London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Uncunrent Bank Norges, Bonps, Stocks, 
poy Warrants, Excuanes, &c., &c., Bougnt 
ind Soild, 
copes for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ent 
¢2~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
CORRESPONDENTs of this house, may rely 
pon having their business attended to with fidelity 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration —~ 
The points are in!:ee¢ 
and penctrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. i 
J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P. O. Box wes, New York. 
CALL OR SEND_FOR A CIRCULAR 








Billiard Vables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat 


ut cushion, at greatly reduce a. New 5x0 
‘ables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at cor 











Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


J. D. HEWLEINT, 34 Fice-Pres’t Omaba, Neb. 


a 


snd despatch. 
New York Corresponpents’:: HENRY CLEWS 
= \ 


co. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS, 


responding rates. Warctooms, corner of Canal and 
Gentre Streets. 





